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The Great New Novel by the 
Author of THE INNER SHRINE 


The WILD OLIVE 


O-DAY “The Wild 

Olive” is the best- 
selling novel inthe United 
States. This is the ver- 
dict from country-wide 
sources of trade infor- 
mation, and it took the 
lead in four days less 
than a month after pub- 
lication. Its success is 
greater than “The Inner 
Shrine” because the story 
is greater— better, finer. 
“The ‘Wild Olive” has a 
broader basis of plot, 
a nobler conception of 
character, a higher ideal- 
ism. It is—above all 
else—a remarkably hu- 





man story. 


Splendidly Mlustrated by Lucius Hitchcock 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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The Big New Novel 


The RAMRODDERS 


By HOLMAN DAY 


Author of “King Spruce,” Etc. 










ERE is a so-called “man’s 
novel” which is being read 
by more women than _nine- 
tenths of the spring ro- 
mances. Why? Simply 
because it’s real—a genu- 
ine story of power and 
humor. “Interest as keen 
and unwavering as_ that 
me = of a hunter awaiting 
| | Me | the coming of a horn- 
4 = ‘ ats “oy lured moose is aroused 
lees \’S\* in «The Ramrodders,’ 
a powerful, important 
narrative.” This is the opinion of the Boston 
Globe, which adds: “And not since David Harum 
days has such genuine, smile-making, back-on-the- 
soil humor been found between the covers of a 
book.” 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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By REX BEACH 


GOING SOME 


A Romance of Strenuous Affection 





ie is curious that a writer should have two per- 
sonalities — two opposite sides— curious and 
most unusual. Here is Rex Beach whom we 
know only as the author of splendid stories of out- 
door life. Now he comes before us in a new and 
surprising role as the writer of one of the funniest 
stories ever written. It is rollicking, galloping, 
scintillating, sparkling fun from beginning to end 
and withal clean and sweet as a girl’s fresh 
laughter. ‘Trouble arises from the fact that the 
hero has led his friends to believe he is an athlete, 
when, as a matter of fact, he never did anything 
more athletic 
than lead the 
cheering for 
others. If you 
mind slang, 
keep away. 








Many Humorous Illustrations by Mark Fenderson 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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peers sera nae = 


I. Harper’s Outdoor Book for Boys 
II. Harper’s Indoor Book for Boys 
Ill. Harper’s Electricity Book for Boys 


IV. Harper’s How to Understand Elec- 
trical Work 


V. Harper’s Machinery Book for Boys 
VI. Harper’s Handy-Book for Girls (1 press) 


“Tt trains the hand and. mind “Tt is distinctly of the ‘ How to 
of the boy constantly along lines Make’ character, not’ the least 











of permanent value.”—WN. Y. 
Evening Post on the Outdoor 
Book for Boys. 


“Tt ought to be in every school 
library, and wherever else there 
are boys who like to make things.” 
—The Independent on the Indoor 
Book for Boys. 


merit being the extremely clear 


drawings of electrical apparatus.” . 


—Electrical. World on the Elec- 
tricity Book for Boys. ‘i 
“It is a thoroughly practical 
handy-book, full of pictures and dia- 
grams that make its teachings easy 
to follow.” —Chicago Record-Her- 
ald on the Electricity Book for Boys. 


“As a book telling of machinery in a language easily understood, 
this volume will be read with interest by any boy of an inquisitively 


mechanical turn of mind.” 


—Engineering News on the Machinery Book for Boys. 


Each volume fully illustrated from photographs, drawings, and dia- 
grams. Uniform in appearance and size. Créwn 8vo, Cloth, $1.75 each 
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No. 2799 


By courtesy of the New York Evening World 


THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF MAYOR GAYNOR 


This dramatic picture was taken by a staff photographer of the New York “Evening World” three seconds after the Mayor was shot by James J. Gallagher, 
a discharged New York City employee, on the deck of the “Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse,” on which Mr. Gaynor was about to sail for a vacation in Europe: 
Gallagher fired a revolver point blank at the Mayor. The bullet entered his head on the right side behind the ear. The man supporting the 
Mayor is Benjamin Clarke Marsh, Secretary of the Committee on Congestion of Population in New York, who was one of the group bidding Mr. Gaynor good-by 
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GETTING. ON AT PANAMA 


This view, looking north from the top of Auxiliary Dam, shows the remarkable progress that is being made on the eastern lock 
of the great Gatun Dam, and gives some idea of the tremendous task that is being undertaken by the Isthmian Canal ‘‘ommission 
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Comment 


Honor to Whom Honor is Due 

Democratic revival and regeneration are good 

altogether good. Harrer’s Wrrekty would be 
about the last journal in the country to under- 
estimate their value and timeliness. Away back 
last autumn we began to preach and pray for 
them and to argue for them with the doubting 
Thomases wouldn’t even admit that they 
were possible. Now that even Deacon Hrempuit, 
who used to sit by the hour with his elbows on 
his knees and his head in his hands, ecroaking out 
a mournful “ What’s the every time we 
slapped him on the back and urged him to cheer 
up—now that even the transplanted Deacon is 
fairly jumping up and eracking his heels over 
the recent happenings in Nebraska and other 
heartening developments, we shall hardly be sus- 
pected of not feeling decidedly better over it all 
ourselves. But let us not forget the men and the 
movement that really made possible what is hap- 
pening to the Democracy by clearing the whole 
atmosphere of our polities. 


who 


use ?” 


If it is good to see the right kind of men 
at last brought forward by the Democrats for 


Governorships and other high places, it is also 
the insurgent candidates winning 
nominations out West: for 
since Republican insurgeney 
regeneration both alike mean 
publie service, but good also 
are a reward for 
faith displayed in 


The 


good to see 


tepublican good 
the 
and 


higher 


same reason, 
Democratic 
ideals in 
insurgent victories 
courage and manliness and 
a far less hopeful hour than the present. 


because 


country should not forget—it must not forget 
the little band that first raised the flag of 


revolt in the special session of Congress and con- 
tinued, all through those trying and disappointing 
weeks, to maintain their unequal and apparently 
losing fight for honesty and deceney within their 
That was the real béginning of what has 


party. 

since been accomplished in both parties. It was 
that. which stirred to life and action both the 
consciences of Republicans and the hopes of 


jomoerats. If American polities are to-day an 
infinitely more cheerful and inspiring theme than 
they were two years ago—and so it indeed seems 
to most of us—then the chief credit for the trans- 
formation belongs indubitably to the original in- 


surgents, 


The Future of Insurgency 

What is to be the final outcome of their move- 
ment so far as party polities, party divisions, are 
eoncerned? One thing at least is reasonably cer- 
Insurgeney cannot continue indefinitely to 
that is to say, it 
insurrection 
Considered 
that 
fails, 


tain. 
retain its 
eannot continue indefinitely a 
or revolt inside the Republican party. 
us a struggle for control and direction of 
party, it must either fail or succeed. If it 
that party will remain the conservative party of 
the eountry—the party of property, the party, as 
the phrase is, of order. If it wins, the character 
and animus and policy of the whole party will 
be so changed that there will be a. question of 
whether or not it can still be regarded as the 
true conservative party of the country. In that 
ease, and in that case only, the true insurgents 
For if the 
faction, 


present character: 


mere 


remain in. it. 
Aupricu-C ANNON 


be expected to 
faction, the 


may 
stand-pat 
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shall continue to control it and dictate its policies, 
it is hardly conceivable that men like CumMiNns 
and La Fourerre and Bristow will continue in- 
definitely to belong to it: for in their warfare 
against that leadership and those policies they 
have fairly burned their bridges behind them. 
are liberals, and liberals of a radical rather 
than a moderate sort. In all modern representa- 
tive governments the permanent party division 
is pretty sure to be, broadly speaking, between 
liberals and conservatives. Sooner or later our 
own party divisions will doubtless take that nor- 
mal character; and when they do it is impossible 
to doubt that these Western leaders and their 
following will be found on the liberal side, while 
men like Atprictt and Cannon and their follow- 
ing will be on the conservative side, whatever the 
mere party names may be. It probably depends 
largely on the results of the present effort to 
regenerate and purify the old Democratic or- 
ganization whether Democracy or insurgency will 
give form and leadership to the true liberal party 
in the alignment of the long future. 


They 


Down in Georgia 

Southern Democrats do not have to look for 
chances to elect Governors through Republican 
blunders and divisions. Electing their candidates 
is casy—too easy. Largely for that reason they are 
not choosing their candidates with a view to their 
availability for the Presidency. But that does not 
mean that there is any lack of interest in the 
process of making nominations. That process is 
frequently animated in proportion to the apathetic 
quality of the elections which follow. Georgia in 
particular expects a lively five weeks between now 
and the September primaries, which will determine 
whether Governor Joz Brown or former Governor 
Hoke Sarru, or a third gentleman, who announces 
himself as a sort of peace-and-harmony candidate, 
shall be the next Governor. The public issues 
as between Mr. Brown and Mr. Sir appear to 
be a trifle hazy, although it was once understood 
that in a general way Mr. Soir was against the 
railroads and Mr. Brown was not particularly 
against them. But the personal issue is very clear 
and thrilling. Mr. Smirn turned Mr. Brown out 
of the office of railroad commissioner and then 
Mr. Brown turned Mr. Smirn out of the Gov- 
ernorship. Also Mr. Smirn is big and strong of 
voice and Mr. Brown is little and never makes a 


speech. No wonder Georgia is excited over the 
contest. ° 
North Carolina 


It is the Southern Republicans, of course—where 
there are any, outside of the post-offices—who have 
to look to Democratic divisions and misbehavior 
for chances to elect Governors and Congressmen. 
Tennessee and North Carolina are the two South- 
ern States where there are, in fact, enough Re- 
publiecans to make a showing when such chances 
oceur, but they usually find the chances lessened 
by divisions among themselves, and the ordinary 
division may be reughly described as between those 
who are in the post-oftices or other Federal places 
and those who are not. That division in North 
Carolina has become acute and is to be fought out 
at a convention in August which will probably 
receive little attention from the country, but very 
close attention from the head of the Republican 
national machine and from President Tarr as 
vell, for it involves the whole question of the 
management and headship of the Southern Re- 
publicans. The struggle is for control*of the State 
Committee, but the real issue is between the pie- 
counter and the men who want a party that shall 
stand for something other than the pie-counter. «It 
is thus an between the old machine for 
nominating Presidents and distributing Federal 
ottices—at present headed by Mr. Hrrceucock at 
Washington and in North Carolina by National 
Committeeman Duncan, Mr. Hrrcucock’s referee 
for that State—and those North Carolina Repub- 
licans who want a real party and not a mere ma- 
chine. Should Duncan be overthrown and a new 
State Committee chosen, really representative of 
the hundred and fourteen thousand men—nearly 
all white men—who voted for Tarr in 1908 and 
sent three Congressmen to Washington, there will 
be one Southern State in which the party will 
have a chance to grow and in which delegates’ to 
its next national convention may be chosen cther- 
wise than-by a clique of officeholders controlled 
by a wire from Washington. It is understood that 
the President is keeping his hands off, but he 
cannot be indifferent to the outcome. It will have 
too direct a hearing upon a hope dear to his heart 
as it was to the heart of his predecessor—the hope 
of bringing the South into natural and normal 
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political relations with the rest of the country. 
His own visits to that region, his conduct and 
speeches there, and such appointments as are dis- 
tinetly his own have undoubtedly tended to pro- 
mote that object. On that point the testimony of 
Southern people and newspapers is overwhelming. 
Mr. Hircucock’s machine activities have had a 
contrary tendency. They have tended to keep the 
pie-counter machines alive and dominant, to per- 
petuate the old conditions and methods, to dis- 
courage the movement for independence and a 
healthy two-party system in the States so long 
handicapped by the one-party régime. To con- 
vince President Tarr that the Hrrencock kind of 
management of the party in the South has got to 
go is a principal object of the North Carolina 
Republicans in the fight against the officeholding 
clique. If they succeed, it is entirely probable 
that the President himself will weleome the demon- 
stration. 


Progress 

I say that the time has gone by when we can longer 
insist that Congress shall acquire all necessary in- 
formation in a few months every ten years or so to 
properly readjust the tariff schedules. And, further, 
that the time has gone by when we ought to continue 
to treat the tariff as a whole, and not touch one part 
of it without touching all. . . . The great trouble with 
the present system is that it is altogether too hap- 
hazard. It offers too large opportunities for divergent 
interests to form combinations and, by the time- 
honored method of “ you tickle me and Ill tickle you,” 
to succeed in securing or maintaining excessive rates 
of duty; duties which serve no good public purpose. 

This sounds. like excellent taritl-reform De- 
mocracy, but it is not an extract from a speech 
of Grover CLeveELANp or Joun G. CARLISLE or 
Wituiam E. Russet or any other of the Demo- 
erats who talked tariff reform so well and effective- 
ly two decades ago. You may not believe it, but 
it is from a Republican speech, and a Republican 
“key-note ” speech at that, made by a Republican 
who is not an insurgent, but rather a conservative 
—flon. Nicnonas Loneworrn, temporary presi- 
dent of the Ohio Republican convention. And 
he declared, too, that he believed he was speaking 
for a majority of the thinking men of his party; 
and the convention did not hiss and howl; it 
applauded. 

Here is certainly a great gain for righteousness. 
If anypody thinks the renewal of the old tariff 
fight was not worth while, let him read this speech 
and be comforted. When a regular Republican 
talks like this—when he feels that he must talk 
like this—it is pretty clear that the appeal to the 
sense and conscience of the country has not been 
in vain. 


And Harmony 

Yet here, on the other hand, is an extract from 
the platform of that same Ohio convention: 

It (the PAYNE tariff) affords no more than adequate 
protection to the industries of the nation, and is fair 
alike to consumers, laborers, and producers. 

Evidently here is something of a difference; or 
else, by an extraordinary piece of luck, the system 
which Mr. Lonaworri admitted is so faulty has 
somehow turned out at least one perfect product. 
Gut that is hardly the right explanation. The 
managers of the Republican party in Ohio per- 
ceived that in their present emergency harmony 
among themselves was extremely desirable, and 
they proceeded to arrange it by refusing to dis- 
approve of anything done or proposed by anybody 
on their side. They approve of. the tariff: it is 
perfect; they also enthusiastically approve of a 
commission to find out what’s the matter with it. 
The harmony thus attained is, it is true, a little 
out of key with Mr. Lonawortn’s key-note. It 
is also out of key with certain mild intonations 
from Oyster’ Bay, L. J. 3ut it’s harmony, 
and that was what the Ohio Republicans wanted— 
what they siniply had to have. 

What Ohio wants is another matter. We are 
rather of the opinion that after considering this 

tepublican offering of harmony the State will 
limit its order to two syllables. 


The Texas Tangle 

Texas is justifying our prediction of some weeks 
ago that the big State was going to have its share 
of polities’ this year, notwithstanding the one- 
sidedness that destroys interest in the ordinary 
contests of Democrats and Republicans out that 
way. The prohibition issue affords a lot of varia- 
tions, but the Texans seem to have got more out 
of it than any other State that has. yet wrestled 
with it. The anti-prohibition candidate has got 
the Democratic nomination and will be the next 
Governor; but he will have on his hands a pro- 
hibitionist Legislature and a mandate from the 
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same primaries that nominated him calling for the 
submission to the voters of a State-wide prohibi- 
tion law. The chances are that such a law will 
be submitted, and that the new Governor will 
have to content himself with appealing to the 
people to defeat it. State-wide prohibition in 
Texas would be wide indeed. For Galveston to be 
voting on the question whether there shall be 
saloons in El Paso would be a good deal as if 
Boston were allowed a voice concerning the liquor 
laws of Cleveland or Chicago. Adherents of the 
loecal-option principle should be able to find eon- 
vineing illustrations in Texas if anywhere; for 
if, on the other hand, the State-wide policy can 
be made to work over that vast area it could be 
made te work everywhere. Yet we believe Rhode 
Island shows little disposition to adopt it. 


The Democratic Advance in England 

Nothing seems to be truer of modern democracy 
than that its advances are wave-like, intermittent: 
not a steady progress, but a series of gains and 
losses, with gains, however, always in the long 
run outmeasuring the losses. Signs are not want- 
ing that this may be the character of the most 
recent advance of democracy in Great Britain. 
There has been a real advance; so much is cer- 
tain. The Lioyp-Grorce budget of 1909 made, 
indisputably, an assault on privilege; and now the 
budget of 1910, made up on the same principles, 
carrying practically the same taxes, goes through 
so easily that the cartoonists are moved to mirth 
over the contrast in the histories of two measures 
so very much alike. The uprising against the 
Lerds has not yet run its course; but it is impos- 
sible to doubt that it has already had its effect 
on the temper of that body, even though no change 
in its composition or express lessening of its powers 
is yet accomplished. The Lords themselves evi- 
dently feel that to take any step of an aggressive 
or defiant character would be unwise, foolhardy, 
probably fatal. On the contrary, they have mani- 
fested an impulse to make concessions, to try and 
placate, instead of boldly antagonizing, the forces 
arrayed against them. The sum of those forces 
is democracy; and thus democracy has won some- 
thing already. The sea has gained upon the land. 


Its Limits Probably in Sight 

But it may well be that the advance, if it do 
not stop here, will find at present a limit con- 
siderably short of the goal at which it was aimed; 
that the “reform” of the Lords which the present 
movement will accomplish will not be either a 
radical transformation of the chamber or a radical 
curtailment of its share in lawmaking. Not only 
would that be in keeping with the history of 
democracy, but it would be in keeping with the 
history of England and the established character 
of the English. For English revolutions are not 
carried to the bitter end. That is why their results 
are so lasting. Because they do not sweep on 
remorselessly and logically until all they seek is 
won, much that is won is kept. The reaction, if 
there is one, is less and less effective. The excep- 
tion makes plain the rule. The Puritan revolution 
of the seventeenth century was thoroughgoing; 
and the reaction was equally thoroughgoing. 

In the present instance, the Liberals and Rad- 
icals having made such clear gains for their cause, 
and an interval of quiet having somehow come 
about, the temporizing spirit, the spirit of com- 
promise, may be expected to come very effectively 
into play. The new kind of budget, the democratic 
budget, with its land tax, its high whiskey tax, its 
insistence that the wealthy and privileged shall 
bear a greater share of the common burden, has 
been tried, accepted. The Lords, who at first 
rejected it, have yielded. They have been warned, 
threatened, apparently intimidated. The gains, in 
fact, are all on one side: and that side is still in 
power, in office. Well, let us stop here, and see how 
things will go with these changes accomplished. 
There will be time enough for others if they seem 
desirable. 

This would be a thoroughly typical English way 
of taking the present situation. We should not 
be surprised if it should appear that this is, in fact, 
the way England is going to take it. 


Presidential Peripatetics 

The various places President Tarr was going 
to visit this autumn are naturally sorry he -has 
changed his mind, and are sending committees 
to Beverly to get him to change it again. But 
protests from the rest of the country are not forth- 
coming. Not only dees the country acquiesce in 
his decision to spend less time in railway journeys, 
but it also seems to approve the sentiments of his 
Rockland speech about the propriety of a Presi- 
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dent’s talking polities in his journeys about the 
country. Undoubtedly the people like to have a 
chance to see and hear their President, and to 
have him “in their midst’; and that is a desire 
which within reason it is well to gratify. But 
the Presidency was meant to be an office of very 
great. dignity. Not only that, but the powers and 
prestige of it depend in great measure on the way 
its dignity is maintained. That dignity is cer- 
tainly not heightened by incessant running about 
the country in response to all sorts of ealls, nor 
by entering unreservedly into party controversies. 
The vogue of these practices is new, and we are 
very decidedly of the opinion that President Tart 
dces well to turn from the example of his imme- 
diate predecessor to the older and finer tradition. 


Coasting 

The Maine coast is mighty attractive in summer- 
time; there’s no doubt about that. The number 
and the kind of Americans who take their vaca- 
tions down there are proof positive of its charm. 
Artists and men of letters and college presidents 
and even bank presidents and others of the mil- 
lionaire class have long been in the habit of spend- 
ing two or three months there every year they 
don’t go to Europe. Nothing more natural, there- 
fore, than that the President should want to cruise 
along the coast—particularly a President who 
plays golf; for at practically all the Maine resorts 
there is golf as well as nature. Besides, that north- 
eastern corner of the country happened to be al- 
most the only corner the President had not per- 
sonally explored, and which had not personally 
explored the President. So there was justice as 
well as propriety in the cruise. Then, too, there 
was the opportunity to make speeches without 
any politics in them. What a relief! 

Yes, come to think of it, the Maine election 
does come first this autumn, and it was Maine 
that started such a rumpus sixty years ago when 

She went hell-bent for Governor KENT, 

And Tippecanoe, and Ty1er, too. 
Yes, and there has been talk of the sighting of 
insurgents on the edge of the Maine woods, and 
Democrats, too; and there is a good deal of a 
muss over the succession to Senator HALr’s place 
in the Senate. But of course these things have 
nothing to do with the beauties of the Maine 
coast: It was just a fortnight’s sailing and golf- 
ing and getting away from politics. Confound 
polities, anyhow! 


Very Good Politics 

There was not a suggestion of polities in the Presi- 
dent’s speech—New York Times.: 

He made the speech at Bar Harbor; not to the 
summer colonists, but to the townspeople on the 
village green. Reealling that his father, a hard- 
working lawyer, thought that two weeks’ vacation 
was all a man should need, he said: 

But the American people have found out that there 
is such a thing as exhausting the capital of one’s 
health and constitution, and that two or three months’ 
vacation after the hard and nervous strain to which 
one is subjected during the autumn and spring are 
necessary in order to enable one to continue his work 
the next year with that energy and effectiveness which 
it ought to have. 

Considering that he was talking to the people 
of a village whose chief stock in trade is vacations, 
and in a State that sells millions of dollars’ worth 
of vacation to all comers every year, we think 
Mr. Tarr should be credited with making a politic 
speech. The Colonel could hardly have done bet- 
ter. 


Sugar Worse than Rum 

New sins are invented daily, the latest being 
the exhibition of prize-fight pictures and inspec- 
tion of them. Also new causes of human depravity 
are daily brought to light. the latest being sugar. 
At the State dental convention in New Jersey, 
last month, a doctor from Hoboken told the dentists 
that the human race is fast going to pot along of 
sugar. Its low price, he declared, had caused 
degeneration among the people, and he said: 

The loss of energy through the consumption of 
sugar in the last century and the first decade of this 
century can never be made good. Alcohol has been 
consumed for thousands of years, but has not caused 
the degeneration of the whole human race. 

It is news that sugar raises such hob with us. 
Perhaps the painful things that happened to the 
Sugar Trust were a consequence of human de- 
generation brought on by too intimate an associa- 
tion with sugar. Will the W. ©. T. U. please 


look into this new peril? 


And Stiff They Come 
A few weeks ago it was general stores in New 
York City; now it is the biseuit-manufacturers 
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all over the country. The trust plan of organiza- 
tion continues to conquer, and it is getting to be 
a question whether a single industry is going to 
be left on the old basis. In a book on American 
trusts, published in 1904, Mr. G. Il. Monvacur, 
a Harvard economist, seemed to find the impulse 
toward forming such combinations subsiding. 
About that time a number of the newest and 
higgest appeared to be in trouble. Several of 
them passed their dividends, their stocks went 
down, and the investing public got timid and dis- 
trustful. But it is now evident that the reaction 
was only temporary. The movement seems to 
have set in again, stronger than ever. 

What is to be the end of it? What form will 
industry, and society in general, finally take as 
a result of the process? Only the secialists are 
quite confident that they can answer these ques- 
tions, and most of us still decline to accept their 
answers, kecause we cannot see how their general 
scheme is going to work without some radical and 
inconceivable change in human nature. But some 
things seem already so plain that we all have to 
admit them. 

One thing is that attempts by Congress and the 
State governments to restore competition where 
it has once yielded to the principle of combina- 
tion fail pretty generally, if not universally. A 
great many of the combinations—not all, perhaps, 
but certainly a large number, -probably the larger 
number-——have evidently come to stay. They have 
proved their ease, economically speaking. It 
would appear, therefore, to be high time for the 
lawmakers to stop legislating on the theory that 
the old conditions jn those industries can be 
brought back, or ought to be brought back. 


On Smoking and Lacing 
The general secretary of the Young People’s 
Civie League sends out to members this “* call”: 


Dear Youna PErorPie,—It seems opportune that 
your attention be called to the nation-wide publicity 
which is being given to the attitude taken by Mrs. 
ALICE ROOSEVELT LoNGwortH in regard to the cigar- 
ette-smoking and the use of intoxicants. 

Mrs. Lonewortn’s open declaration of her ad- 
diction to the habit of smoking and her defence of it 
is not in itself important, but the eminence of her 
family and position socially makes her attitude a 
dangerous example to thousands of young boys and 
girls. 

That statement that Mrs. Lonawortnu has cham- 
pioned smoking among women presents a situation 
which must be met at once by our league and similar 
bodies throughout the country. 

We would be pleased to receive personal letters 
from every member of the League and its affiliated 
bodies, telling his or her opinion of the example set 
by the daughter of a President and what he will do to 
spread a sentiment to counteract her precepts. 

This matter will be brought before the exeeutive 
board of the League Monday, and we would be pleased 
to receive an expression from as many of the societies 
as possible before that time. 

We would be pleased to receive a report of the 
proceedings of the first meeting at which the matter is 
discussed. 

(Signed) Mrs. MAry F. BAtcomn, 
General Secretary, Y. P. CG. M. 


Does Mrs. Mary I. Batcomp wear corsets? If 
so, it seems to us highly “opportune” that the 
attention of the dear young people should be 
directed to the banefulness of that practice and of 
the example thus set by one holding so conspicuous 
a position as that of general secretary of the 
Foe. Cle: 
pions corset-wearing presents a situation that must 
be met. With this laudable purpose in mind, “ we 
would be pleased to receive personal letters from 
every member of the League and _ its affiliated 
bodies, telling his or her opinion of the example 
set and what he will do to spread a sentiment to 
counteract her precepts.” Mrs. BAaLcoMB may 
consider this appeal to the civie leaders imperti- 
nent. So it is. But is it any more so than hers? 
Is smoking any worse for one than lacing? Who 
is to be the judge as to whether it is or not? 
And if it is, whose business is it? That of the 
person who indulges in the practice or that of a 
meddlesome outsider? No question of morals is 
involved, any more than there would be in query- 
ing a woman’s right to wear a rat in her hair. 
Far less, in fact, for wearing a rat is deceitful. 
Does Mrs. Batcoms conceal one among her tresses / 
We wonder. Whether she does or not, where, let 
us ask, does she find moral authority for singling 
Mrs. Lonawortu out of thousands of women who 
smoke, for special reprobation? We have only to 
add further that Mrs. Batcomr’s disingenuous in- 
nuendo—not plain assertion, mind you!—that Mrs. 
LonGwoktH approves and is addicted to the use 
of intoxicants is the basest insinuation of absolute 
untruth that we have ever heard of being uttered 
by one assuming to be a gentlewoman. 


The mere suspicion that she cham- 
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Correspondence 


THE COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR WHO GOES WEST 
Inp1ana. July, 1910. 
1'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—When a man goes to live among the Indians 
or the Eskimos, he generally tries to conform to their 
customs and habits. But when an instructor from a 
college east of the Alleghanies goes to a Western col- 
lege, it seems never to occur to him that he is going 
among a people who have not only a different accent 
from his own, but have different customs and conditions 
ef living and somewhat different habits of thinking 
and acting, as well, 

Usually, if one takes the trouble to inquire into the 


record of the young professor, one learns that he has 


been trained at some denominational college, where he 
has made a good record; then he has spent a year, or 
perhaps two, at Yale, Harvard, Columbia, or Johns 
Hopkins in acquiring a degree; and again his record 
has been excellent, for which excellency he has been 
given a tutorship or instructorship at the institution 
where he has last been studying. 

At any of these older Eastern universities, the 
young instructor seldom makes any palpable impres- 
sion either socially or intellectually, for the atmosphere 
is traditionally chilling, and he is given little en- 
couragement to reveal the powers of which he feels 
himself possessed. On the contrary, he has had some 
quiet, obscure work to do, which he has tried to do well, 
and he has been content to have it commended as 
honest and thorough. Furthermore, he reassures him- 
self that he should be grateful for small returns, since 
these are his ‘years of apprenticeship, and he is  con- 
tent, and always a little doubtful, though hopeful of 
his powers and possibilities. 

Then comes a promotion to a Western college, and 
forthwith the outlook for his future begins to expand. 
He is already prepossessed with the idea that people 
west of the Alleghanies haye, made little progress 
toward civilization, and immediately his imagination 
sprouts with ideas and projects for their improvement. 

The Western college is usually in a small city or 
town, and on the new professor’s arrival he is received 
with a hearty cordiality and lack of conventionality to 
which he has never been accustomed. His colleagues 
treat him as an equal; houses are thrown open to him 
with an alacrity which astonishes him. “ Yet why 
not?” he probably says to himself. ‘ Should not my 
credentials from one of the old-established institutions 
in the East put me on a footing with any one west 
of the Aileghanies?” Besides, he is apt to have mis- 
givings as to whether there can be any cultivation 
among men whose houses are thrown open with such 
freedom and whose manners are so cordial and demo- 
cratic. At any rate, he is persuaded that he has made 
a striking initial impression, for already he finds him- 
self on a social and intellectual level with any of his 
colleagues, 

Sometimes this new professor makes a fair appear- 
ance of modesty at the outset, but not infrequently his 
missionary zeal becomes so great that it soon breaks 
through his veneer of modesty, and he feels it an 
urgent duty to speak out and uncover the shortcomings 
of the institution and of the community of which he 
has become a member. 

George Eliot has deseribed a prig as “a fellow who 
is always making you w& present of his opinions.” This 
definition often describes the Eastern instructor who 
goes West, for in all likelihood, within ten days after 
his arrival, he can give you a complete digest of the 
people, their tastes, habits, and customs—a judgment 
formed largely from having been promptly admitted 
to perhaps a half-dozen different households. And in- 
variably the import of his first comments is that the 
manner of living is erude and primitive—his col- 
leagues call it simple. 

Most Western professors live in’ small cottages 
furnished with a view to comfort, and not uncommonly 
with some artistic design, which may be so incon- 
spicuous, however, as not to be observed upon first 
inspection. Professors’ wives, moreover, rarely have 
servants; they do their own housekeeping chiefly. 
raise their children, and even then find a little extra 
time to do some serious reading or studying. 

“Will you kindly tell me,” recently inquired a 
new professor during his first eall, “ whether people 
liere actually prefer to do their own housekeeping 
and live so cramped and unsettled, or whether it is a 
matter of necessity ?” 

1 told him frankly that conditions among us are 
such that simplicity redueed to its lowest terms has 
come to be the standard for every professor's house- 
hold, since servants are so rare and expensive as to 
he practically prohibitory on a_ professor's income. 
“ After all,” T reminded the neweomer, “we have not 
the vast numbers of foreigners coming to us‘ con- 
stantly., as you have in the East, from whom you can 
replenish your ranks of servants. The servant problem 
may be a difficult one with you, but with us it has 
practically ceased to be a preblem. We must simply 
manage to do without servants. That is why many of 
us who have been able and :foolish enough once to 
possess large houses have disposed of them for smaller 
ones, 

“But do these people not give social functions or 
entertain their friends?” was the next question put to 
me. 

“Yes, but necessarily with the utmost ‘simplicity, 
and without ceremony,” was the reply. 

| then told him the experience of the president's 
wife at one of the largest State universities in’ the 
Middle West, who had had such difficulty in obtaining 
kitchen service that she gave up finally in despair. 
Instead of having large formal functions intermit- 
tently, she and her husband decided to place an extra 
plate or two upon the table nearly every evening, and 
to invite one or two guests to dine with them. In this 
way they could dine’with each member of the faculty 
at least once a year. And I added that it seemed to 
me that this arrangement offered a better opportunity 
for becoming acquainted and for satisfactory conversa- 
tion than large functions. 
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But my interlocutor shook his head and smiled 
deprecatingly. 

Another fact which unfailingly impresses the new 
professor is the small number of books which most 
of his colleagues possess. Obviously he says to him- 
self, “ How can a man be learned or achieve anything 
with so few books?” And forthwith he adds this 
observation to his verbal comments. : 

“Professor Jones seems to have the only really sub- 
stantial library about here,” was another comment of 
the above-mentioned new professor during his first call. 
“ As nearly as I can judge, he seems to have about as 
many books as most of the other professors combined.” 

“ Most men have their workshops at the university,” 
[ replied, indulgently, “or obtain books for their 
special work there. Our houses are too small to line 
them with books, and our incomes too small to buy 
them. Yet most of us read.” I had not quite the 
courage to say that although possessing many books 
does not imply charlatanism, nevertheless it is con- 
spicuously noticeable that the academic charlatan in- 
variably possesses many books. 

Generally the new professor is writing a book, at 
which he hints covertly during his first calls, little 
dreaming that most of his colleagues are engaged on 
a similar task, or that many have already a volume 
or two to their credit, or possibly assured reputations, 
and that they find it unnecessary to air their achieve- 
ments. Furthermore, it seems never to dawn upon 
the neweomer that while he is knowingly and patroniz- 
ingly commenting upon the households into which he 
has been received, he himself may possibly -have been 
invited in only on approval, or that he may steadily 
be establishing a record for himself by which he will 
long be judged; for in these college communities there 
generally exist close group intimacies, and during their 
hours of relaxation together men and women often 
divert themselves by retailing the comments of such 
as he. 

Some time ago one of these young men went about 
declaring so generally that he found absolutely no 
sense of humor in the place, that the head of his de- 
partment was finally forced to tell him that it was 
merely the keen sense of humor of his colleagues 
which gave him any security of life or happiness. 

Yet another disappointment which almost invariably 
awaits the new professor is the lack of picturesqueness 
in the West. Of course he knows that Indians have 
largely disappeared and that there is some feeble 
attempt in these Western towns to maintain law and 
order; but nevertheless he vaguely hopes to come 
across a small band or two of Indians, or at least a 
few desperadoes, when he goes about exploring the 
country. Several years ago a very handsome young 
man came to us equipped with a most attractive 
tramping costume of khaki, a large sombrero to match, 
a brace of good-sized pistols, and a substantial bowie- 
knife attached to his belt. Naturally when he passed 
through the streets of the town in this outfit the small 
boys followed him, thinking that he was out adver- 
tising a Buffalo Bill show. 

Some time has passed usually before the new pro- 
fessor begins to realize that the easy hospitality and 
democracy about him is congealing. Occasionally he 
detects a flickering smile on the face of some man or 
woman to whom he is speaking, or perhaps there is an 
indulgent shrugging of the shoulders or a fugitive ex- 
change of significant glances when he feels moved to 
speak in faculty meeting, and then it may occur to 
him that perhaps these “ Westerners” are not taking 
him very seriously. But slowly he has been finding 
out that some of these shaggy-looking men, who are 
sometimes not too carefully groomed, have done and 
are doing things; that most of them have been to the 
larger Eastern universities and have studied abroad 
as well; that their wives are often college-bred women 
and some of them have studied abroad also. Moreover, 
he is learning that these people have somewhat 
catholic tastes and prefer to live simply so they may 
use a portion of their incomes for further travel or 
study. Again he hears frequently of their meeting 
and even “ eating ” together in small congenial groups, 
and for some unaccountable reason he is never asked 
to join them. And finally he discovers that Western 
people have also a settled pride and conviction of 
having achieved things worth while; and feel that in 
a measure they are outgrowing the Eastern institu- 
tions, for they have weleomed new ideas and innova- 
tions with the same alacrity with which they have wel- 
comed him, and they are rejecting many of the worn- 
out, fossilized traditions just as they are rejecting him. 

But by the time he has learned all this he is often 
so frost-nipped and hemmed in with ice that he does 
not know whether he will ever thaw out. Frankly he 
has been shunted aside as narrow and provincial and 
left to mature. In truth, men and women at Western 
colleges are well inured to this type, and they are 
amazingly indulgent mainly because they are occupied 
with larger interests and because they have formed 
the habit. of indulging their new professors, as well as 
their children, instead of chastising them. 

Occasionally, however, the newcomer penetrates con- 
ditions more quickly. Not long ago T heard of an able 
young Eastern man who came to a large university in 
the Middle West, and after delivering himself. of a 
vast deal of undigested criticism, acknowledged frankly 
that he had been making an ass of himself; then he 
set quickly and honéstly about readjusting himself. 

But more often the young instructor passes through 
a slower and more trying process of purging. By and 
hy a palpable tinge of bitterness creeps into his 
criticisms, for he finds himself more and more lonely— 
almost. forlorn. Indeed, I have known several who 
have come eventually to live practically in isolation. 

What puzzles Western men most in these cases is 
that almost invariably the young Eastern instructor 
comes recommended from one of the old-established 
institutions as an “ A” student—a man of exceptional 
ability. And, unquestionably, he does possess knowl- 
edge, often expert knowledge; yet withal he seems so 
often to have such a superficial and conventional sense 
of values in general; and one marvels that education 
has done so little for him, since it has failed to give 
him that power,-so much more essential and funda- 
mental than that which is gained from mere knowledge 
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-—the power to interpret conditions and individuals, 
and to select what is genuinely worthy, or to reject 
what is not. Iam, sir, 

SUSANNE WILCox. 


AMERICA GUILTY OF LANGUICIDE 
BeELiincHaAM, Wash. July 2, "910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—During a brief residence in Seattle I have 
been continually annoyed by the bad manners and 
literary hooliganism of the newspapers printed here, 
and I shall esteem it a courtesy shown to us un- 
fortunate Englishmen if I may be allowed to air my 
grievance and retaliate in a gentlemanly manner. 

In newspaper articles, the Londoner is always sup- 
posed to be a costermonger, the London equivalent of 
a New York Bowery boy, and in amusing headlines, 
the Londoner’s speech is phonetically written, ‘ Oi si, 
old chappie, ’ave you read the Doily Mile?” I need 
only point out that Daily Mail has the same vowel 
sounds, which might be rendered by a costermonger 
as Dily Mile, never as Doily Mile. But it is well- 
nigh impossible for a newspaper man here to give a 
truthful idea of an educated Londoner’s language and 
pronunciation, because such perfect English is a foreign 
language to the average American newspaper writer. 

I rather think that the natural jealousy of a fro- 
ward child, wishing to believe itself cleverer than its 
parent, is the explanation of much of the nonsense 
that is written and spoken in this country about the 
English. Not content with asserting independence of 
the mother-country, which at the time badly needed a 
sensible, strong-minded queen, you Americans have 
taken a shameful revenge by murdering our beautiful 
English language—languicide is the technical term for 
the - offence. 

In proof of my assertion I would, first of all, in- 


stance some of the more prominent advertisements in‘ 


this city. Several restaurants here, including a high- 
class cafetaria, display the sign “Good Eats”; now 
to my educated English ear this use of the verb eat 
as a noun is simply atrocious. Perhaps the excuse 
of brevity may be made in the case of the oft-spoken 
query, “ Where do you eat?” but such a phrase sounds 
ugly to an Englishman who naturally asks, ‘“ Where 
do you have your meals?” As I am a musician, I 
noticed the use of “conservatory ” to denote a place 
where music is taught; but conservatory, in English, 
means a glass-covered house for the rearing of plants, 
and the French word ‘“conservatoire” which does 
mean a college, las been tortured into a semblance of 
English. Then, again, why does a seller of footwear 
speak of a shoe when he means in plain English a boot? 
and who ever invented Oxford as a term meaning shoe. 
Perhaps it is part of the emancipation of American 
women to call a dress a suit. But enough of such in- 
stances, which, after all, are not very serious. The 
Americans, however, are particularly dogmatic on 
their pronunciation and spelling, and learned professors 
lave published dictionaries to correct the Englishman’s 
errors. The other day I was puzzled by an advertise- 
ment which read “ Republic Tires.” Now for the 
moment I wondered if the American people saw the 
shortcomings of their enlightened form of government 
and were advertising politically, but then it occurred 
to me that the advertisement referred to pneumatic 
“tyres.” I was so struck by the ambiguity of the 
American spelling that I visited the Carnegie Library 
to look the matter up. There I found that two large 
dictionaries ignored the word “ tyre” altogether, while 
a third one, which of course was published by an 
Anglo-American firm, referred to “tyre” as an obso- 
lete form. This American plan of simplifying English 
is obviously of doubtful utility. But the matter be- 
comes a serious one, when we consider the American 
version of the Bible. There is a particularly beautiful 
and profound chapter in the New Testament, namely, 
the thirteenth chapter of Paul’s first Epistle to the 
Corinthians. The English version opens, “ Though I 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but have 
not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal’; and to my sensitive ear this verse 
is sweetly lyrical. But the American revised version 
has “Jf I speak, ete. . . . but have not love, I am be- 
come, ete... .” “If” means merely “supposing,” 
whereas “ though” is an adversative conjunction im- 
plying “in spite of the fact that,” and gives the whole 
chapter that emphasis that the great apostle intended. 
Then again “love” means almost anything; the feeling 
I have for my parents, my wife, my sweetheart, my 
neighbor, my pleasures. But “charity ” in the Biblical 
sense means a wise sympathy which enables me_ to 
understand the reason for my neighbor’s faults, the 
knowledge that, despite his apparent wickedness, my 
fellow man is at heart as good as I am. This whole 
chapter on “charity ” loses its wonderful significance 
because “love” has been substituted for ‘ charity,” 
and I have no doubt there are many similar instances 
of. American ill-treatment of Biblical English. It is 
easy to explain the reason for these alterations; prob- 
ably it is because the professors, who undertook the 
task of revising, had a limited knowledge of English, 
their mother-tongue, being German or Swedish. But it 
is just possible that the American publishers found 
there was a limited sale for the existing version, so 
had it revised to force new business. Yes, there is no 
doubt that America has murdered our beautiful English 
language, and to remedy the situation, American pro- 
fessors of English should be immediately replaced by 
well-educated Englishmen. I am, sir, 
GEO. VALLER RANKIN. 


OH NO! 
Jackson, Miss., July 21, 1919. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—If “The Journal of Civilization” thinks 
prize-fighting should be stopped, why not advocate the 
passage of State laws forbidding the sale of all papers 
containing news of prize-fights and prize-fighters? 

This would be a good start. I am, sir, 

A. G. Eyricn. 


The remedy would be much worse than the disease, 
—Eprror. 
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WONDER IF I’LL BE ALLOWED 


I’D LIKE TO GET A FEW WORDS OF COMFORT FROM THE DOCTOR” 
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WHY THE NAVAL RIVALRY BETWEEN ENGLAND AND GERMANY SHOULD INTEREST AMERICA, WITH SOME 
THE EFFECT OF GERMAN MARITIME SUPREMACY UPON OUR DESTINY 


QUESTIONS PROPOUNDED AS TO 


LON 


BPs v THING Admiral Mahan has to 


ez) Sie say about naval problems com- 
ys: 


mands, I need hardly remark, the 
instant attention of the British 
bseroree And nothing that he has 
written of late years has made a 
greater stir than his recent article 
on the naval situation which has 
3 arisen between Great Britain and 
Germany. It-appeared in the Daily Mail in the first 
week in July. I presume it was published simultane- 
ously in America. Of its effect upon the author’s own 
countrymen [ cannot pretend to judge. Its effect upon 
ingland was deep and immediate. During the past 
ten months the boom on the Stock Exchange, the tre- 
mendous revival in trade, and the fierce contentious- 
ness of the constitutional struggle have somewhat 
forced the German question out of sight. And here 
was the foremost authority on naval history and 
on and politics sharply and solemnly warning 
Great Britain that, though temporarily veiled, the 
German question was still for her the issue of issues. 
But Admiral Mahan went even beyond that. He let 
fall certain observations that bit into the English 
mind with a wholesome acidity, observations that 
seemed to imply a doubt on his part as to whether 
Great Britain. wholly realized, or was completely 
adequate to, the emergency that confronted her. What 
is that emergency? It cannot be better stated than 
in Admiral Mahan’s own words: “ This is the funda- 
mental condition which the British democracy of to- 
day have to recognize as regards their national security, 
upon which their economie future—their food, cloth- 
ing, and housing—depends: that they stand face to 
face with a nation one-fourth more numerous than 
themselves, and one more highly organized for the sus- 
tainment by foree of a national policy. It is so 
because it has a government more efficient in’ the 
ordering of national life, in that it ean be, and is, 
more consecutive in purpose than one balanced un- 
steadily upon the shoulders of a shifting popular 
majority.” 

Admiral Mahan went on to specify the points at 
which he considered Great Britain’s equipment for 
the coming crisis to be defective. In the first place, 
‘the popular tradition of the national need for a 
great navy” seemed to be less operative than 
formerly; its claims were Jess felt and more disputed. 

The menacing feature in the future is the apparent 
indisposition and slackness of the new voters of the 
last half-century, over against the resolute spirit and 
tremendous faculty for organizing strength evident 
in Germany.” In the second place, Englishmen ap- 
peared to have been misled by “the prolonged formal 
peace which Europe has enjoyed for thirty years.” 
Yet every observant man knows that there have been 
at least three wars in this so-called period of peace; 
wars none the Jess real because no blows were ex- 
changed, for force determined the issues. ‘“ The com- 
mon phrase for such transactions is ‘the risk of war 
has been averted.’ The expression is dangerously mis- 
leading because it is supposed that the controlling 
element in this conclusion has been the adroitness of 
statesmen, whereas the existence and caleulation of 
force have been really determinative.” Thirdly, this 
misconception was peculiarly likely to prevail in such 
a country as Great Britain—an insular democracy, 
practically secure from external aggression, freed 
from the pressure supplied on the continent of Europe 
by contiguous frontiers, and prone, therefore, to mini- 
mize external dangers and to neglect preparations for 
war. Admiral Mahan was too polite to say so, but 
one felt in reading his article that he suspected a 
certain weakening in the British fibre, a deficiency of 
will-power, a lack of organization and direction, a 
muddle-headedness, a deterioration of national char- 
acter, that was really more ominous than anything 
the German navy was doing or could do, IT will not 
stop to argue whether these suspicions, even supposing 
he entertained them, are justified or not, but will at 
onee round off his summary of the naval situation. 
Briefly, he approved the concentration of four-fifths 
of the British battleship force in the North Sea; and 
for the purpose of effecting that concentration he 
approved of the relative abandonment of the Mediter- 
ranean +e the time being. But only for the time 
being. A deeade ago Great Britain hé ad eleven battle- 
ships in. the Mediterranean ; to-day she has only six, 
and these six of distinctly inferior power. “ The 
clear reluctance,” wrote Admiral Mahan, “* to acquiesce 
in present naval requirements is ominous of a day 
when the Mediterranean may pass out of the sphere 
of British influence, centred round the British Islands 
exclusively. This will symbolize, if it does not at 
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once accompany, the passing of the Empire; for a 
hostile foree in the Mediterranean controls not only 
an interior line—as compared with the Cape route— 
but an interior position, from which it is operative 
against the Atlantic as well as in the Kast. It is 
difficult to overstate the effect of this upon the solidity 
of the-Empire, for the Mediterranean is one of the 
great central positions of the maritime world. A 
weakened Mediterranean force is the symptom that 
neither as principal nor as ally may Great Britain 
be able to play the part hitherto assumed by her in 
the great drama of which the awakening of the East 
is the present act.” 

Such words as these, coming from such an author- 
ity, struck home. The Daily Mail promptly re- 
published Admiral Mahan’s article as a pamphlet, and 
it has found an enormous sale. I think myself that 
the Admiral had been slightly misled by the clamor 
of the Labor party, the professional pacificists, and 
the sentimentalists who put what they call “ social 
reform” above national security. These gentlemen 
were never so vociferous in Great Britain as they are 
to-day, but I doubt also whether they were ever really 
less influential. The country as a whole is, I believe, 
thoroughly alive to the menace that threatens it from 
the other side of the North Sea and would make 
short work of any government and any party that it 
suspected of trifling with British ascendency at sea. 
[I doubt, indeed, whether the British democracy was 
ever better informed as to the realities of the naval 
situation at home and abroad than it is to-day. Then, 
again, in regard to what Admiral Mahan says with 
reference to the weakening of British sea-power in 
the Mediterranean, there is to be remembered: It is 
a financial impossibility for Great Britain to main- 
tain her old supremacy in all seas under modern 
conditions; she cannot hope to enjoy her former para- 
mountey in home waters, in the Mediterranean, and 
in the Pacific; she is obliged to pick and choose, to 
concentrate her strength on the quarter whence the 
greatest danger threatens even at the cost of diminish- 
ing her force in other but less vital quarters; already 
she is spending some $200,000,000 a year on her fleet; 
she will spend more if necessary; but if the naval 
experts keep on assuring her that she is still unsafe, 
that supremacy in the North Sea is nothing unless it 
is accompanied by supremacy in the Mediterranean, 
then they are bound sooner or later to produce a re- 
action among the hard-driven taxpayers. I am_ not 
perfectly sure that Admiral Mahan’s argument dis- 
tinguishes with sufficient clearness between what is 
attainable and what is unattainable. He is, of course, 
absolutely right in describing the problem that con- 
fronts Great Britain as “unparalleled.” Would not 
his line of reasoning tend to make it insoluble? The 
question, in which, of course, innumerable considera- 
tions that have only an indirect bearing on naval 
strategy are involved, is, I submit, a fair one. But, 
however much one may be inclined to question some 
of Admiral Mahan’s statements, and inferences, the 
fact remains that he has rendered Great Britain a 
great service in compelling her attention to what is, 
and must long remain, by far the most serious of the 
many problems in which she is now engulfed. 

Do Americans generally, I wonder, yet realize that 
the situation created by Germany’s naval expansion is 


not a matter that concerns Great Britain alone and - 


that they are themselves remotely, but none the less 
unescapably, affected by it? I am well aware, of 
course, how small and intermittent and unsatisfactory 
is the education which the American people receive in 
the realities of Weltpolitik; how apt they are to 
regard European happenings with an amused _ indif- 
ference, as of no possible interest to their own for- 
tunes; and how their happy or harmful isolation 
makes it extremely difficult for them to conceive a 
tangible connection between their own welfare and 
policies and the issue of a-rivalry between two 
Kuropean powers that will be decided, if at all, 
several thousand miles away from American territory. 
The idea that. Europe has one set of interests and 
America another is still, I suppose, subscribed to 
almost unanimously from Maine to California; and 
the average busy, complacent citizen, self-contented 
and remote, knowing nothing of the fierce juxtaposi- 
tions and imminent contentions of Europe, and con- 
vineed of the unassailable strength of the United 
States, still, I suppose, regards the wars of the Old 
World with a purely spectacular interest, as a sort 
of drama provided for his diversion. But I doubt 
whether this attitude will be tenable for very much 
longer. I doubt whether the United States will be 
able to preserve for many more years to come that 
immunity from the conflicts and distractions of 
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Kurope and the Far East that has served her so 
well for a hundred years or more. Whether she likes 
it or no, she seems destined to be drawn with a 
constantly increasing celerity into those clashes of 
policy and ambitions that formerly she could afford 
to look upon with a wholly impersonal detachment. 
That I profoundly believe to be the way things are 
tending. It may even prove that this very question 
of whether E ngland or Germany is to be the first 
naval power in the world will operate as a sharp 
dividing line between America’s international past and 
her international future. 

Has the United States an interest in the fact that 
Germany is now the second naval power in the world? 
Has she an interest in the prodigious preparations for 
war, or for warding off war, that are being hurriedly 
pressed forward on both sides of the North Sea? 
Has she an interest in the possibility that supremacy 
at sea may one day suddenly pass from British to 
German hands, and that England may be irretrievably 
humbled and that the British Empire may be con- 
vulsively dissolved? Have Americans ever conceived 
themselves menaced by the British command of the 
sea? Would they be equally satisfied if Germany were 
to occupy the position so long and with such general 
acceptance held by Great Britain? They are well 
aware, no doubt, that the possession of Canada binds 
Great Britain automatically to good behavior through- 
out the Americas. Do they feel confident that they 
have any equal hold over Germany? They have long 
since, I believe, acquitted Great Britain of all “ de- 
signs” upon the Monroe Doctrine. Have they re- 
turned an equally favorable verdict in the case of 
Germany? American commerce and power are inex- 
tricably intermingled with those of Great Britain; the 
downfall of the British Empire, which would be the 
inevitable consequence of the destruction of British 
sea-power, would paralyze every financial and com- 
mercial interest in the United States for at least a 
couple of decades. Would the destruction of German 
sea-power have any such disastrous and reverberant 
results? In the seale of American material interests 
which weighs the heavier—Germany or Great Britain? 
In the scale of American moral interests the same 
question has to be asked and answered. Are Americans 
more in sympathy with the British or the German 
form of civilization and of government; with British or 
with German ideas and ethical principles; with the 
British or the German language, spirit, and genius? I 
question whether British supremacy at sea gives any 
American statesman a moment’s anxiety on behalf of 
a single one of America’s possessions or policies. 
Would Germany’s supremacy at sea be equally in- 
nocuous ? 

Next to the security and well-being of their 
own country have Americans any greater or more 
obvious and tangible interest than the preservation 
of the British Empire on its present footing? Would 
its collapse react anywhere so disastrously as upon 
the United States? Of the two Powers, is it Great 
Britain or is it Germany that is the more aggressive, 
the more hungry for fresh territory, the greater 
centre of international disturbance and unrest? Would 
the rise of a Greater Germany to the power and in- 
fluence now owned by Greater Britain be regarded by 
Americans as a happy development or as one that 
menaced their position and freedom as a_world- 
power? Losing command of the sea, Great Britain 
loses everything; the destruction of the German navy 
would no more ruin Germany than Tsushima ruined 


Russia. If, therefore, matters come to a crisis it is. 


clear that Germany will be fighting for dominion, and 
Great Britain for life; Germany for a world-wide up- 
heaval, and Great Britain for the status quo. Which 
power, under these circumstances, would make the 
better appeal for American sympathies? I pose these 
questions, but I have no wish to prejudge the answers 
to them. I pose them as an Englishman who believes 
that most of them will never require an answer, for 
the reason that Great Britain is strong enough and 
alert enough to face single-handed the crisis that 
seems to be approaching. But if'I were an American 1 
should pose them just the same and, what is more, | 
should try to answer them as dispassionately as I 
knew how. There is every probability that Great 
Britain will survive the ordeal that awaits her. But 
there is just a possibility that she may not, and if I 
were an American that possibility would mightily con- 
cern me. There is good reason to think that Germany 
has risen to be the second naval power in the world 
with a view to challenging Great Britain. But there 
is a chance that she may, after all, be thinking of 
some one else, and, if I were an American, I should 
not ignore that chance. 
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HERE is just one thing easier than 
getting money in New York—and 
that is losing it. No great diffi- 
culty exists about either matter. 
The natural losers are unceasingly 
seattering their shekels broadcast, 
and all that the natural gainers 
need to do is hold their hats under 
the everlasting shower. 

Inclusion in the money-makers’ class calls for no 
xxtraordinary qualifications. An active imagination 
is the chief requirement. Add to this verbal facility 
and irrepressible optimism and you have the sum 
of the necessary equipment. Possessing this, any 
man may grow fat in the golden pastures of our 
metropolis. : 

It is the simplest thing in the world. Let us assume 
that you have the mental make-up mentioned—and 
ten dollars. That amount of capital is not indispen- 
sable, but its possession will smooth the path of pro- 
motion. Go over to New Jersey and find an aban- 
doned farm for which the owner is willing to take 
forty dollars an acre. Get an option on it. If you 
are really qualified for the vocation of a promoter 
you will have no difficulty in dodging an outlay at 
this stage. Have an architect’s draughtsman make 
an alluring sketeh of a handsome hotel set in orna- 
mental grounds. It may be unwise to impair your 
capital by parting with two dollars for this work. 
Better make payment with a promise of fifty shares 
of the company in the clouds. 

Now sit down and make a careful and minute eal- 
culation showing $50,000 a year profit from the 
operation of your property. Don’t forget that $50,000 
is five per cent. of $1,000,000, so that your proposi- 
tion clearly justifies capitalization to that amount. 

Without touching your working capital, you have 
contrived to secure control of property and plans 
worth $1,000,000. That closes the initial stage of 
your enterprise. Now you must be prepared to spend 
real money. 

For the next step insert some such advertisement 
as the following, which recently appeared among the 
“Business Opportunities” of a New York Sunday 
paper: 

“ Advertiser desires partner with $10,000 to join in 
the operation of a million-dollar summer resort and 
hotel. Good salary and 500 per cent. profit on in- 
vestment assured.” 

You are now within sight’ of suecess. <A score or 
more of the natural losers will respond to your 
seductive appeal. You will infect one of them with 
your own conviction of the soundness of the project 
and the ease with which a company can be formed 
to carry it out. But you don’t stop here. This is 
not a buneo game, but legitimate promotion. Your 
hat isn’t half full yet. 

Now the goal is assured. You enter upon the last 
leg of your course with full sail set and a jaunty 
pennant flying at the peak. 

Move into a first-class hotel. Deposit your money 
where you can most easily establish a bank reference. 
Incorporate your company. Call in a_ professional 
publicity dope dispenser. Have a convincing pros- 











An active imagination is the chief requirement 


pectus and some eloquent advertisements printed. 
These will reach into the pockets of hundreds of 
natural losers, and in less than no time carpenters 
and masons will be at work upon the hotel, and 
gardeners upon the grounds. 

This brings your work as a promoter to a close, and 
you regretfully retire from the enterprise after sell- 
ing your option and promotion stock. 

This is one way of making easy money. ‘There are 
thousands of others akin to it, and at this moment 
similar schemes are in process of concoction by hun- 
dreds of men and a few score of women. They are 
members of that large section of New York’s popu- 
lation that live in luxury by the exercise of their 
wits. They are the natural money-makers who are 
unfailingly fed by the natural money-losers. A sur- 
prisingly large proportion of the airy castles con- 
structed by these promoters of dreams develop into 
going concerns. But, being founded on wind and in- 
flated with water, they are generally short-lived. 

It is not often that downright swindles are ex- 
ploited in the “ Business Opportunities” column. 
The man who uses this medium of appeal for capital 
commonly misrepresents facts and sometimes renders 
himself liable to: criminal prosecution, but he is gen- 
erally sincere. In fact, success depends upon his 
having schooled himself to a profound belief in his 
proposition. Unless he has thoroughly hypnotized 
himself, he will not be able to convince the most 
gullible money-loser to the extent of inducing him to 
part with his cash. 

Although the “ Business Opportunities” section is 
the recognized medium for the exploitation of wild 
and flimsy schemes, the majority of advertisements in 
it refer to substantial enterprises. Several unusually 
large corporations have had their foundations in this 
humble beginning, to which men with good ideas and 
no money resorted in order to secure financial back- 
ing. Now and again what appears to be the wildest 
and most far-fetched proposition develops into a big 
thing. <A railroad con- 
ductor who, a_ few 
vears ago, secured the 
controlling interest in 
a dream for $300 is now 
drawing $80,000 a year 
as the result of an in- 
vestment that no sane 
business man would 
have considered for five 
minutes, 

With a view to ex- 
ploring the by-paths to 
easy wealth I replied 
to some of the most 
promising offers in one 
issue of «a Sunday 
paper. My _ venture 
brought me into con- 
tact with the most be- 
wildering variety of 
opportunities and _ op- 
portunists. There was 
nothing commonplace 
about the propositions 
presented to me. Most 
of them were distinctly original in conception, some 
of them fantastically~ so. 

The individual who desired to assemble “a _ few 
enterprising gentlemen with $5,000 and a love of ad- 
venture” turned ‘out to be a tyro at the game. 
He was a very bald young man who had commenced 
life in*the ministry, but had side-stepped on to the 
vaudeville stage, where, I gathered,» he figures as a 
“monologue artist.” With impressive earnestness he 
outlined a plan to kidnap Zelaya and sell him to the 
United States. He entertained the idea that the erst- 
while president is under some sort of indictment by 
our State Department and in great demand at Wash- 
ington. His project was well conceived and plausible 
enough to this point of the purchase by Mr. Knox of 
the Nicaraguan béte noire. 

Madame—let us say Lola Montez—I met by ap- 
pointment in the dingy parlor of an East Side apart- 
ment. From somewhere behind a pair of portiéres, 
that probably began their long career of usefulness 
in more pretentious environment, came an overpower- 
ing oleaginous odor, which I was informed emanated 
from a batch of the famous “ Ferudusi Face Food,” 
in course of bottling. 

Madame laid bare a plan for the establishing of 
“beauty parlors” on Fifth Avenue. There are, of 
course, such places, but she proposed to eclipse them 
all by the introduction of original features. 

“The trouble with beauty parlors is,” she ex- 
plained, “that their attendants ain’t no recommenda- 
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tion. As often as not they’re homely and sloppy. 
Why shouldn’t a beautifier show samples same as 
a shoe store. That’s what I’m going to do. Mamie!” 
The curtains parted, and a young woman, who had 
evidently been awaiting the summons, made what 
would have been a. creditable stage entrance. She 
wore some kind of loose 
dressing-jacket with 
short open sleeves anid 
rolled collar, cut pro- 
nouncedly — low. The 
garment was clearly 
designed, and with sue 
cess, to display a lib 
eral area of clear 
white skin. On_ the 
top of her head a 
heavy mass of reddish 
brown hair was coiled 
in a careless knot with 
artistic effect. She 
stood in front of me, 
smilingly offering her 
self for inspection. 
“What do you think 
of her?” asked Ma- 
dame, with the air of 





a horse-eoper. “ Ain't 
“Show the gentleman she got a fine com- 
your foot, Mamie” plexion ?” 


“ Decidedly.” I ad- 
mitted, without hesita- 
tion. 

“That’s my ‘Ferudusi Face FKood.? She had 
freckles when she came to me. Didn’t you, Mame?” 

“You bet I did!” answered the ‘ sample,” with a 
grin. 

“Show the gentleman your foot, Mamie,” demand- 
ed Madame. ; 

The young lady promptly kicked off a loose slipper 
and brought into view a shapely foot with the pinkest 
of toe-nails, trimmed to a nicety. 

“All the result of your beautifying process?” | 
asked. 

“ Sure!” 

“ Hair your product too?” 

“Most of it,” answered Madame, rising and bury- 
ing her hands in Mamie’s topknot. After a minute’s 
fumbling they came away, each holding enough de- 
tached hair to have furnished a park hack with a 
handsome tail. 

“Now, I’m going to have half a dozen like her 
only different styles—to wait on my customers. Don’t 
you think that ’ll fetch ’em?” 

I wasn’t sure but that it might. Who knows? 
Madame Montez may start a fad and make a fortune. 

Not being a “ prominent capitalist,” I refrained from 
answering the advertiser who desired a number of 
such enviable persons “ to submit to doctor’s examina- 
tion every two weeks for one year to influence them 
to capitalize to the extent of $1,000,000 a hair-grower 
guaranteed to raise fuzz and more or less hair on 
absolutely bald heads.” 

The proposal of “ Aeroplane” to return $25,000 
profit in one year on an investment of one-tenth of 
that sum appeared to present possibilities more nearly 
within the power of my attainment. My _ response 
to this overture brought me into contact with a san- 
guine gentleman of expansive mind. He exhibited 
detailed drawings and a four-foot model of an air- 
ship capable of carrying 125 passengers and making 
a continuous flight of 750 miles—on paper. All he 
needed was $25,000 to build the first machine. After 
that a fifty-million-dellar company would be capital- 
ized without difficulty. When I declined to take a 
“flyer” with “ Aeroplane” I denied myself a_for- 
fortune—or so, at least, he declared. 

Many millions were demonstrably placed within my 
reach. I missed “the charce of a lifetime” when | 
failed to finance the proposed corner in inventive 
genius which would control the output of all the 
Edisons and Teslas and Mareconis in the world. 1 
put untold riches away from me when I passed up the 
plan to reduce scrap-tin, and the process of producing 
artificial rubber. 

No doubt these schemes will receive the backing 
necessary to float them, and the individuals who put 
up the money will reap rich harvests, for the more 
extravagant the proposition, so that it be cleverly 
advertised, the more eagerly the public rises to it, 
and in the end the losses are divided between so 
many hundreds or thousands of shoe-string gamblers. 

With ten thousand dollars and the field of operation 
afforded by one issue of “ Business Opportunities,” any 
man can learn to his entire satisfaction how easy it 
is in New York to make money—or lose it. 
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While he bowed down before his social 
superior, his thoughts remained free 


N the long quest for self-knowledge 
and self-fulfilment there are two 
types of men and two methods. 
There are some who would have the 
individual man care only for him- 
self morning, noon, and night, for 
his spirit, his mind, his body, his 
temporal and eternal welfare. There 
are others who would say he should 
forget himself and lose himself in great ideas, great 
causes, great enthusiasms, in passionate love or hu- 
manitarianism, or even in the anger of war and battle. 
Of these two methods the second is found in France 
while the first is the Englishman’s creed. 

The English are a fortunate people, or seemed so 
in the happy past, their primal good fortune being 
that they lived and grew up on an island surrounded 
by stormy seas and fenced in by high cliffs. Their 
second good fortune sprang out of the first; they 
never submitted themselves to a strong central govern- 
ment. Of all people in the known world, they were the 
least governed; of all men the Englishman was the 
freest, little more being required of him than that 
he should live on good terms with his neighbors. 
Doubtless one of these neighbors was the brutal Nor- 
man noble who regarded him as an inferior being of 
an inferior race, and as a landlord oppressed him. 
Outside this relation of landlord and tenant, and of 
superior and inferior, he lived a ‘free man among his 
fellows without, indeed, the dignity and honor of be- 
ing a soldier, but also without his constant subjection 
and unrelaxing discipline. He was a boor, but his 
thoughts were his own; and his language, being dif- 
ferent from that of his oppressor, afforded him an 
additional safeguard. He lived in his own world— 
he lived apart among his own race and kindred. 

The other nations on the continent of Europe, 
notably France, lay open to one another’s ravages; 
and for that reason had always to remain under arms, 
every man a soldier, martial law superseding all other 
laws. However England might war with other na- 
tions, however she might despoil them, pursuit and 
revenge were impossible; behind her cliffs she was 
safe. No matter how great the cloud of hatred or 
what it threatened, she lived in security and laughed 
at her enemies. The peasant returned in peace to his 
village and his plough, the merchant to his shop, and 
the noble to his castle: while crimes that could not 
be punished left no visitings of remorse. The English 
grew in liberty and in the arts of peace while other 
nations grew in. the arts of war and lost their lib- 
erty. The English poor man was never taught his 
military dignity, but he was taught his social in- 
feriority; yet, while he bowed down, as he still does, 
before his social superior, his thoughts remained 
free; the better part of liberty remained to hitn. 
Froissart was astonished at the squalor in which the 
English peasant lived; yet, had he looked a little 
closer, he would have seen that under the smoulder- 
ing ashes on his hearth a fire was burning that had 
long been extinct in his own country. 

The French government was a military despotism, 
and, since tyranny begets tyranny and seeks to ex- 
tend itself, it speedily drew to itself the forces of re- 
ligion, art, and education and allied them in one vast 
conspiracy against the forces of freedom: so that from 
the first the people were trained in submission to 
power, authority, and tradition. It was an eager and 
spontaneous subraission, the soldier proud ta fallow 
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his captain, the student eager to listen to his teacher, 
and the Catholic anxious to obey the command of his 
priest. The people were accomplices in their own eh- 
thralment; the more so since there was this discretion 
reserved in the exercise of dominion: all were free 
to think out and draw their own conclusions, pro- 
vided that the state, the Church, and the academies 
furnished the premises. Deductive logic was free; in- 
ductive logic, the higher order, the kings, soldiers, 
magistrates, and statesmen kept in their own hands. 
As time advanced the French became a nation of 
teachers and orators as well as soldiers, while the 
creative impulse was everywhere arrested and ham- 
pered, Welded together-and bound and clamped into & 
nation by their military and ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions, the French rapidly acquired the instinct of 
solidarity; and the individual dwindled until he _ be- 
came a mere unit of the state. This feeling of soli- 
darity combined with the free exercise of deductive 
logic, resulting in a fertility of beautiful ideas— 
beautiful as rainbows on a stormy sky—and the mis- 
sionary habit. Of all men the Frenchman is the most 
picturesque and the most attractive, as he is also the 
most eloquent and the most persuasive. In literature, 
in life, in everything, the French genius is social and 
sympathetic and propagandist. 

The Englishman is the contrary of all this. He has 
a passion for liberty and cares little for equality, 
fraternity, or any of the ideals which are the glory 
of the French intellect. He is, indeed, so entirely 
without the faculty of ideas that even his feeling for 
liberty has never become an idea or a doctrine; he 
has no intellectual cognizance of it; it is merely his 
habit. A something, which from long use has grown 
into him and become part almost of his physiology, 
it is in his blood and in his bones and remains by 
him always, keeping vigilant watch and ward. But 
it is for himself alone; it is not for universal ap- 
plication; it is not his philosophy. So that when he 
robs another nation, as in the case of India or Ireland, 
and, in order to facilitate the theft, first takes away 
that nation’s liberty, his conscience does not smite 
him, for by liberty he always means English liberty, 
which includes the privilege of robbing any nation that 
is weak enough to stand it. To me a Frenchman is 
always like a student; either as he is when he works 
diligently at his studies or as he is when he plays 
truant, breaks away from discipline, and defies his 
teachers. An Englishman, on the other hand, is a 
person untutored, who has never been either to school 
or to college; he has neither the attractiveness of thé 
diligent student nor the excesses of the rebel student. 
He is still almost what he was when he came first 
from his Maker’s hands. 

Besides his exemption from military organization 
and a central government, there is yet another fact 
to be noted in the Englishman’s history. A peaceful 





which, if he managed to survive, he lived easily and 
fed well and clothed himself warmly. If other people 
died, so much the worse for them and the better for 
him. To this day the Englishman takes extraordinary 
care of his health. The French and Irish contempt for 
death is to him a continual and a shocking surprise. 
He never needed to work hard; he faced no great 
struggles; he merely took care of his health. 

In those far-off days of ease, little work, and much 
mortality the Englishman acquired all his habits, all 
his positive and, negative qualities, together with that 
fear of death which we know oppressed Dr. Johnson; 
and though the last hundred years have much blunted 
his characteristics, the pattern still remains. He is 
still given to much self-contemplation in its various 
forms of self-complacency, self-examination, self-con- 
demnation, and self-exultation. He talks continually 
of himself; deprived of that subject and of what is 
akin to it, he is a silent man. Not to be the subject 
of conversation, neither to be praised nor abused, is 
to him a disconcerting experience. He is not vain; 
it is merely that his occupation is gone. The Amer- 
icans are too busy with their own growing fortunes to 
remember his existence, and for that reason he is, 
here in New York, either so gentle and sad or so 
peppery and quarrelsome as to be quite unrecognizable. 
He is no longer himself. In his own country he is an 
unwearied egotist. When pleased it is with himself, 
when displeased it is still with himself. With his 
neighbors he is often sulky; yet his worst quarrels 
are with himself, and therefore the hardest to recon- 
cile. His variations are variations not of idea, but 
of mood. The French live in a ferment of opinion; 
it is their atmosphere—man contending against man 
with noise, vociferation, oratory, and much action and 
movement. Among the English there is always the 
silence of inward communing, the stillness of a people 
overweighted with meditation. In France new schools 
of art and movements in literature are the triumphs 
or—it may be—the eccentricities and freaks of the 
logical process. In England such movements mean the 
welcome or unwelcome emergence into light of a new 
species. French impressionism was ushered into the 
world with loud argument. Turner’s art was some- 
thing inscrutable and mysterious, the expression of a 
temperament that did not argue and looked for no con- 
verts. Under any strong excitement the Englishman 
withdraws into himself as into the security of his own 
home. The Frenchman, on the contrary, gets away 
from himself into the world of friends and ideas and 
starts a propaganda to embrace the world. He seeks 
to impress; his literature and art are full of dramatic 
surprises, while English art and literature have al- 
ways avoided startling effects; and, if they impress, 
do so accidentally, as a tall mountain might the people 
who lived in the valley. They continually spring 
forth from the mysterious depths of personality, and, 


At a dinner-party the Englishman is apt to be that 
sad mistake, a guest who has to be apologized for 


immigration into his country has been as difficult as 
a warlike invasion. In other countries, when the 
population was reduced by plague and pestilence, the 
void was quickly filled up by an inrush of hungty 
foreigners; in England this was impossible. There 
a sudden fall in population meant a sudden rise in the 
abundance of food, because there was no one to come 
from outside to take the food out of men’s mouths. 
The population of medieval England remains always 
small. The Englishman’s native joviality and ease of 
heart were his song of triumph over a condition in 
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concerhing themselves only with moods of feeling, 
rely for expression on rhythm and music. A person- 
ality cannot explain itself or account for itself; it 
can only cure its ache and soothe its irritability by 
the music—the long-drawn-out or fantastic music of 
artistic creation. French art and literature concern 
themselves with ideas, and their effort is to make 
these brilliant, orderly, and specious, using the em- 
phasis and animation and sonorousriess of art rather 
that its deeper music. So that in France they watch 
for a distinguished intellect, while in England we 
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It differs from every previous cough in his experience, or 
= bears a dangerous resemblance to some other body’s cough 


look for an’ individuality that is at once powerful, 
strange, and iytimate, its expression intelligible only 
to those who have explored the farthest recesses of 
consciousness. In France we find a garden, in England 
a wilderness. Yet, do not forget, the gardener will 
often visit the wilderness in search for new plants 
and shrubs. The inductive mind sows that which the 
deductive mind plants out and waters. 

The egotist is popularly supposed to be a wearisome 
chatterbox incessantly talking about himself; and 
such men do abound in England. An egotist is any 
man who habitually and instinctively makes himself, 
his likings and dislikings, the sole test of truth; and 
it is only when there is some streak of folly or child- 
ishness that he becomes the garrulous chatterbox. 
Of these men some are delightful humorists, as was 
Charles Lamb, or undelightful, as was his boisterous 
brother John. Among them are, in fact, all sorts, 
including all the bores, cranks, and faddists, with the 
innumerable company of monologists; including also 
the great pioneers and forerunners of thought in 
poetry and art: the Shakespeares, Turners, Hogarths, 
and Constables. 

Socially, the egotist, where there is not some great 
compensating charm, is a failure; he does not amal- 
gamate; he is ever an alien in the company, a difficult 
person.. You don’t know whether to make much of him 
or drop him altogether. At a dinner-party the Eng- 
lishman is apt to be that sad mistake, a guest who 
has to be apologized for. Lovers are always poor 
company except with each other. This is proverbial, 


and the Englishman is always in love—that is, with 
himself. The sociable man, the welcome guest, is in 
love with other people. As it is in the lighter matters 
of social intercourse, so it is in graver matters. Glad- 
stone, who, as a Scotchman in England, was an acute 
critic, once wrote that the Englishman needed a great 
deal of discipline; and this is true. A community 
whose members are not spontaneously amenable to 
one another’s feelings must have definite rules laid 
down and enforced by definite penalties. On the other 
hand, the Frenchman, with his social impulses and 
social training, knows “ how to behave.” He does not 
need to get rules by heart, for he has intuition; and 
where he has not this inner light he turns naturally 
to reason, the great sociable spirit, the friendly arbiter, 
the wise judge before whom all men are equal. The 
English egotist has not this social impulse; neither 
does he willingly appeal to reason. Latterly he has 
become saturated with class feeling, which is neither 
sociable nor reasonable: but his original instinct, to 
which he constantly returns, is to regard himself as 
neither a superior nor an inferior, but different; 
a humorist who cannot be classed and to whom no 
general rules can apply; and such a man will not 
readily appeal to a tribunal before which all men are 
equal. . 

The Frenchman is a gentleman; he has the finer 
instinct, the finer training, and the finer intelligence ; 
wanting these, the Englishman has to be taught by 
the cumbrous methods of reward and punishment; he 
learns under the whip and becomes more like a well- 
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trained animal than a reasonable human being. Yet— 
such is the blessedness of mere habit—even he ends by 
doing quite cheerfully what he learned most unwilling- 
ly. Legality, hard-and-fast rules that must not be 
broken and that are interpreted in the narrowest spirit, 
depressing enough in ail conscience although they be, 
are to him an enjoyment and a matter of incessant 
thought; since if they cirecumscribe, they also define 
and secure the spaces of personal liberty. They are 
his substitute for ideas, and, if they excite no en- 
thusiasm and are some of them admittedly bad, all 
the same, he makes it his glad duty to obey them. 
Outside these laws he is intractable and inclined to 
be- surly, quarrels with his neighbors, and is as 
jealous and suspicious of his rights as a dog with a 
bone. , Yet the Englishman is not unhappy. He has 
the happiness of a perpetual self-complacency. Indeed, 
your self-absorbed egotist will sometimes extract en- 
joyment of a kind out cf the consciousness that he is 
a wet blanket and a perpetual embarrassment and kiil- 
joy; it does not quicken the pulses, but it flatters his 
sense of power, and, strange as it may seem, his sense 
of hatred. At any rate, [ have met such men both 
in England and elsewhere. And yet there is another 
side to the picture; for this self-contained egotist, 
when trained in a good school and taught the ameni- 
ties of good behavior, and when. he has received the 
discipline which Gladstone said he so much needed, 
utters the best kind of talk, since it flows not out of 
the logic which divides, but out of the inner person- 
ality which makes the whole world kin. There is in 
his conversation almost always a flavor of the inti- 
mate and the confidential. He listens well, too, and 
never contradicts or seeks to convince. _ Indeed, it dis- 
appoints him to find one opinion where he thought 
there had been two. Cultivated Englishmen taiking 
together are like men sitting in the woods through a 
long summer’s night and listening during the intervals 
of silence to the noise made by a near-by stream or 
of a wind among the branches or to the singing of a 
nightingale. So always should mortals talk: clamor- 
ous and confident argument are the resource of the 
intellectual half-breed. 

Out of his habit of mind the egotist gains two 
valuable qualities. First of all he learns how to 
manage himself. This, of course, is not the same as 
the high and difficult art of self-mastery, yet it counts 
for much that a man should know how to get the best 
and leave out the worst from his life, even though that 
life be in its essential mean and meagre or vicious 


and self-indulgent. Self-management, smooth and 
adroit, is eminently the Englishman’s aecomplish- 
ment. The other quality is still more important; 


the egotist niakes the best of all husbands if regard 
be had to thé ordinary woman’s needs; for what are 
these if they are not all summed up in the one word— 
companionship? Now a wife cannot find a suflicing 
companionship in her husband’s business concerns. 
Here she is beaten by the confidential clerk. There 
is, however, one kind of friendship, one kind of com- 
panionship, which she alone can supply in the required 
abundance; it is when the husband talks of himself. 
Here is the chamber into which the wife enters willing- 
ly.when everybody else keeps away: the husband’s talk 
of his pains and aches and tribulations. There is the 
pain in his knee or his elbow, or the never-to-be- 
sufficiently-indicated pain in his head or his back, 
or his cough, and how it differs from every previous 
cough in his experience, or bears a dangerous resem- 
blance to some’other body’s cough, together with the 
innumerable aches of his wounded and exaggerated 
self-love. All this wearisome detail about what is 
mostly nothing at all and which everybody else flees 
from, the ‘“ pleasing wife” listens to with an attentive 
and intelligent and credulous ear. It is her duty, or 
so she thinks it, and the greater the intelligence the 
greater the credulity. There are happy wives married 
to husbands whom it would bore to talk about them- 
selves, but the happiest woman, in whom content ripens 
to its fullest, is the egotist’s wife. Like a bee in a 
flower, she hides herself almost out of sight in wifely 
devotion. He find happiness in living in and for 
himself, she in living out of herself and in him. Both 
are pleased. This is English conjugal life as [ have 
observed it; and here in perfection we have side by 
side our two methods of human growth. 























- The United States battleship ‘‘ Delaware,” as she appeared 
in dry dock at the Norfolk Navy-yard fast month 


The “ Delaware” in the stone dry dock at the 
Gosport (now Norfolk) Navy-yard, June 17, 1833 


THE EVOLUTION OF A BATTLESHIP 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW. THE MODERN BATTLESHIP “ DELAWARE” AND A PROGENITOR OF 


THAT NAME. 


THE OLDER “ DELAWARE” WAS LAUNCHED AT GOSPORT, 


VIRGINIA, IN 1820, AND IN 1833 THE STONE DRY DOCK, WHICH IS STILL IN USE, WAS OPENED IN THE PRESENCE OF PRESIDENT ANDREW JACKSON AND THE SECRE- 
THE OLD AND THE NEW WAR-SHIPS PRESENT AN INTERESTING CONTRAST 


TARY OF 


THE NAVY. 
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RANDOM PAGES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A NEW YORK NEWSPAPER REPORTER 
THE LITTLE DOCTOR AND HIS NEMESIS 


. ease » Ruchans race enrdi 
RYDER SOD HE case of Dr. Buchanan was sordid 


wee yet wonderfully fascinating. Here 
was a man who used the technical 
skill he had acquired for the heal- 
¥ ing of mankind as the means of mur- 
dering the unfortunate woman who 
had married him in the hope of 
leading a better life. He squandered 
her pitiful savings. He boasted of 
his cunning. No one who knew the history of the case 
had any moral doubt as to his guilt. Yet he had so 
ingeniously matched poison against poison that not 
only the symptoms of the living patient, but the 
pathological appearances of the dead subject, were 
confused and contradictory, and we all believed that 
science could not trap 

the assassin who had 





By William Inglis 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HENRY RALEIGH 
Nova Scotia to New York and practised medicine in 
a small way in the outskirts of old Greenwich Village. 
He drank a great deal and gambled a little and spent 
his leisure with loafers. He aspired to be known in 
his obscure orbit as a man about town, a sort of 
amateur roué. He obtained a divorce from his. wife 
on the only ground permitted by the laws of New 
York, and when she returned to her home in Nova 
Scotia he drank more than ever and increased his 
activities as a man about town in ancient Greenwich. 
One of his cronies, a froggy-looking person with puffy 
cheeks, waxed mustaches, greasy black ringlets, and 
much jewelry of brass and glass, introduced him to 
an unfortunate woman in Newark. The little guinea- 
pig man fancied himself a “ deevil amang the weemin.” 


‘plain and elderly woman, who was ailing and fretful, 


was most irksome. Each found the other impossible. 
The cronies mocked the little doctor with pretences of 
sympathy. 

“It’s all right,’ Buchanan told his chum, who after- 
ward betrayed him to the law. ‘She won’t bother 
me very long. The trouble with and ” (nam- 
ing two doctors recently convicted of murder) “ was 
that they were clumsy. A good, clever man can manage 
so that no one will suspect.” 

Of course he could. This cunning little guinea-pig, 
in whose face there was no more hint of malice than 
there is in.a wilted cabbage leaf, managed so that no 
one suspected. His faded old wife was ill, so he sent 
for another doctor, who attended her for weeks and 

r. innocently signed the 
death certificate when 
she died. Buchanan 











used science as his 
weapon. 

Some critics have 
declared that an Amer- 
ican murder trial is a 
game of skill which the 
lawyers play for fame 
and fortune, with the 
life of the prisoner as 
a mere pawn and the 
interests of the people 
utterly forgotten in the 
scramble. That desig- 
nation is hardly just, 
it seems to me, and 
yet there was much 
about the trial of this 
man to lend color to 
the game- of-skill 
theory. Aside from 
the testimony of a 
miserable | companion 
who betrayed Buchanan 
to the law because his 
share of the spoils was 
kept back, the evidence 
against the murderer 
was made up of the 
deductions, — opinions, 
and conclusions of ex- 
pert pathologists and 
analytical chemists. A 
few of us had heard in 
confidence that a_bril- 
liant young doctor- 
chemist-lawyer for the 
defence was prepared 
to shatter the force of 
the testimony for the 
prosecution, so we all 
looked forward to a 
most interesting con- 
test. Little did any of 
us guess—least of all 
the wretched little mur- 
derer—of the terrible 
mine he himself had 
charged for the prose- 
cution; loaded and for- 
gotten. 

Toward which side 
was public sympathy 
inclined? The feeling 
of the community at 
times rises in a psychie 
tide that sweeps a jury 
with it. I do not think 
there was any public 
sympathy in this case, 
The victim of the 
crime was. of middle 
age and plain; she had 
traded for years” in 
degradation ; there 
were no pictures of suf- 
fering young beauty to 
wring the hearts of 
susceptible newspaper 
readers, even though 
to some of us_ the 








had given her a mix- 
ture of morphine and 
atropine. Morphine 
sauses the pupils of the 
eyes to contract. Atro- 
pine makes them dilate. 
In various other ways 
these deadly drugs when 
administered at the 
same time nullify each 
other’s symptoms with- 
out interfering with the 
fatal effect. So cun- 
ningly contrived and 
stealthily perpetrated 
was this crime that it 
did not stir one rinple 
of -suspicion in ‘he 
placid neighborhood of 
old Greenwich. Bu- 
chanan stripped — the 
diamonds from the vic- 
tim, buried her, took 
her money, and_has- 
tened back to Nova 
Scotia—in order to lay 
his heart and his treas- 
ure at the feet of his 
discarded first wife, who 
was still attractive. 

A certain wise 
physician long ago 
pointed out to me the 
curious. fact that when- 
ever a doctor abuses 
the scientific training 
bestowed upon him for 
the good of mankind by 
making it the means of 
murder he is certain to 
betray himself. On the 
technical side of his 
crime he will operate 
with infinite precaution 
and avoid even the 
shadow of suspicion— 
and then make some 
foolish blunder in con- 
duct that the stupidest 
tramp would avoid. 
Thus it happened ‘in 
this case. Buchanan 
could not refrain from 
boasting—but let us 
come to that in its 
order, 

When the boon com- 
panion and confidant of 
the little doctor felt 
convinced that he had 
been heartlessly aban- 
doned, and that the 
murderer did not intend 
to give him any part of 
the spoils, he had a 
sharp attack of con- 
science which drove him 
to the district attorney 
with a confession of all 
he knew and a great 








spectacle of the poor 
creature stricken down 
by -the hand she trusted 
to raise her from the 
mire was infinitely pa- 
thetic. As for the murderer—well, he seemed more 
like a small and poisonous vegetable than a human 
being. His thoughts seemed always concentrated upon 
himself in a dull and stolid way. He spoke to no one. 
No one spoke to him. Not even the yellowest of the 
*vellows ” cared to interview him. He was colorless. 
lis face was much like the face of a guinea-pig; like a 
guinea-pig, too, he scuttered noiselessly into and out 
of court at command of his keepers, and during all 
the hours he sat, there almost the only sign of life 
he displayed was an occasional queer twitching of the 
lips as one sees the mouth of a guinea-pig munching 
and nibbling at a lettuce leaf. 

Save for his crime, the man’s history was squalid 
and commonplace. He emigrated with his wife from 





Neither one gave any sign of the awful blow that had fallen upon him 


He ogled the poor creature, who had saved a few 
thousand dollars, and proposed marriage. She, hav- 
ing passed many of her thirty-eight vears as an out- 
vast, and being in rather poor:health, gratefully ac- 
cepted the chance to marry a member of one of the 
learned professions, who was, moreover, some eight 
years her junior. She had ambitious plans. 

Soon after the marriage the woman sold out her 
illicit business and took a small, old-fashioned house 
in New York, hoping to make a new start in life as 
the doctor’s wife. Buchanan was disgusted. If the 
woman had kept her business in operation the income 
would have furnished means for the little doctor to live 
without working and swagger bravely among his dull 
crew. Moreover, to be daily in the presence of this 
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deal . more that he 
guessed. Detectives 
were put on the trail. 
They found that Bu- 
chanan and his remarried bride had left Nova ‘Scotia 
for New York. Gus C. Roeder, a reporter for the 
World, who is noted for always getting what he goes 
after, traced Buchanan to his hiding-place in this city. 
To Mr. Roeder ‘the little doctor denied that he had ‘re- 
married ‘his first wife. Indeed, he denounced her as 
an evil woman and became quite angry (in his cold, 
wilted-vegetable way) at the suggestion that he would 
have anything to do with her. 

That’ was enough. Upon the publication of the 
interview District-Attorney Delancey Nicoll had Bu- 
chanan arrested and locked in the Tombs charged with 
murder. The public soon forgot all about the insig- 
nificant’ prisoner. The reporters often gossiped about 
the case—not that any one had the remotest interest 
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in the prisoner himself, but it was fascinating to 
speculate about the probable outcome of the murder 
trial soon to be had. Two other recent medical mur- 
derers had been. caught. and- found guilty, in spite of 
their great skill and slyness. We wondered whether 
this doctor would fare any better. Rumors began to 
rise from the case like mists froma marsh. We 
heard that the pathological appearances were con- 
tradictory, vague, not of much use in proving any- 
thing; that the eflorts of the analytical chemists to 
show the presence of such volatile poisons as morphine 
and atropine were all in vain; in other words, that 
the case of the People vs. Buchanan was. weak and 
tottery. Mr. Nicoll at first seemed not at all dis- 
turbed. He smiled and refused to discuss the rumors ; 
yet as the months passed we could see that he was 





“A good, clever man can manage so no one will suspect ” 


worrying. None of this part of the drama was given 
to the public, of course. We reporters were like 
critics behind the scenes at early rehearsals of the 
play, acquiring knowledge which should be used later 
when the thrilling drama should be presented on the 
musty stage of the old Court of General Sessions of 
the Peace, held in and for the County of New York. 

After months of preparation the curtain at last 
arose upon the play. If I mention the accused here 
it is because he furnished the occasion of the great 
performance rather than that he took any prominent 
part in it—at least for many days. He scurried into 
and out of court so demurely, so silently, seemed so 
intent upon avoiding observation, so self-absorbed and 
remote, and at times busied himself so earnestly in 
taking notes, that to some of us he bore a weird re- 
semblance to Bill the Lizard in that memorable trial 
in Wonderland. Having once identified him, no one 
paid any more attention to him—at least, for a sea- 
son. But meanwhile the news that a great battle of 
intellects was impending drew to the court throngs of 
spectators which excelled not only in numbers, but also 
outshone in intelligence, any similar assemblage of 
citizens in the memory of living men. Dr. William 
J. O’Sullivan it was who attracted: lawyers, doctors, 
clergymen, and influential citizens of: every walk in 
life. Here was a brilliant young Irishman whose boy- 
ish blue eyes and pink cheeks contradicted. his silvery 
hair and boundless erudition. Born in Cork, he earned 
his B.A. at Trinity College; Dublin; graduated with 
high honors and prizes as_an analytical chemist and 
pathologist at the University of Kdinburgh, and was 
admitted to the New York bar after graduation with 
honors from the law-school of Yale University. He 
introduced at this trial methods that were not only 
new, but startling, in their scope and their results. 
He was junior counsel to Charles W. Brooke, beloved 
by all who knew him as ‘Charley Brooke, an adroit, 
able, tireless, brave advocate, with a genial character 
that warmed the soul like sunshine and a gift of 
eloquence that would sway the hardest heads and 
coldest hearts. 

For the people appeared De Lancey- Nicoll, already 
famous as the able, fearless, and successful | prosecutor 
of the “ Boodle” aldermen, assisted by Francis L. 
Wellman, not then so widely known, but soon to. be- 
come noted as the keenest cross-examiner at the New 
York bar, with a gift of utterly discrediting! a hostile 
witness that amounted to genius, and by James W. 
Osborne, whose mind was a perfect cyclopedia of all 
the facts in the case and the law that applied to its 
various phases. Presiding at the trial was Recorder 
Frederick Smyth, that gaunt, grim, inexorable judge 
whose decisions were without error, whose knowledge 
of human nature seemed endless, and who concealed 
beneath a cold and formal manner a charity and. kind- 
ness toward the weak and erring never guessed by 
those who saw him only from afar. It is curious to 
note that merely to recall him here will stir unsus- 
pected depths of emotion in every reader of these lines 
who really knew him. 

The havoe wrought by the cross-examination of Dr. 
O’Sullivan upon the testimony of the expert witnesses 
for the prosecution was overwhelming—in so far as 
the minds of the jury and the public were concerned. 
Whether pathologist or chemist, every man of them 
was led by the doctor into a morass of speculation, 
a quagmire of doubtful definitions, a sea of contrary 
opinion by other experts, from all of which not one 
escaped unhurt, Up to this time the practice had been 
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that all of these experts had been cross-examined by 
mere lawyers who were prompted by some pathologist 
or chemist as occasion demanded. They gave their 
conclusions, but were not ealled upon» to define the 
course by which the conclusions were reached. Now 
each expert’s mind was mercilessly probed by a lawyer 
who was quite. as familiar with the technique of the 
subject as he was himself. The cross-examiner, keen 
to find fault, made each expert go over his processes 
in pathology or chemical analysis step by step, and 
flayed him without merey for every appearance of 
error. The effect was shattering. The reader of these 
lines, for example, knows that after breakfast this 
morning he left home and went to his office. But 
suppose he were cross-examined by one who knew 
absolutely everything he had done and who could trap 
him on such points as whether he gave pennies or a 
dime to the newsman, whether he bought tickets or 
had some in his pocket, whether his Subway car had 
an odd or an even number, ete., he would inevitably 
be caught floundering in a mass of errors of statement, 
though all the time he was still perfectly certain of 
the fact that he had gone down-town. The expert 
witness, of course, testified, not to concrete facts, but 
to his observations and the opinions founded thereon, 
and the effect of O’Sullivan’s melodious, polysyllabic, 
and marvellously complicated cross-examination was 
to.throw a cloud of doubt over all that side of the 
ease. This the jurors told us after the trial was ended. 

By the time the evidence of the prosecution was 
concluded we had all come to two opinions: (1) that 
Dr. Buchanan was a little wretch, capable of any 
meanness; (2) that the People couldn’t possibly prove 
him a murderer... Then Charley Brooke opened the 
case for thé:defence, and as we listened to his rich, 
resonant, golden voice. we felt very sorry for poor 
Wellman. with his impossible task of trying to prove 
the accusation of murder with such a feeble, fatuous, 
iack-o’-lantern case as he had. Moreover, his chief 
had been laid up in bed with an attack of the grip, 
so that he had to hear the brunt of the battle alone. 
There was something appealing in the struggle of 
poor Wellman against great. odds. The melodious 
and tremendously teehnical O’Sullivan would lead his 
own expert witnesses through kaleidoscopic mazes of 
scientific description. When they came out smiling 
on the farther side of the complicated colloquy the 
hearers felt assured that Mrs. Buchanan had not been 
poisoned at all or that anything in the world had 
killed her except some act of her husband. Mr. Well- 
man strove with all his skill, but, do what he might, 
he was only a solitary quarter-back trying to tackle 
a. flying wedge of the enemy, who blithely ran over 
him as they chose. His smile never faltered, nor did 
his aggressiveness diminish by a fraction. I guess 
no one ever appreciates a man quite so much as one 
who watches him ever smiling and smiting in a 
seemingly hopeless fight. 


The evidence for the defence was practically all 
in, and at last we began once more to notice Dr. 
Buchanan. Would he go on the witness-stand and 
deny the charge of murder? Nobody knew. Day 
after day, before court opened, at recess, before the 
afternoon session, after adjournment, often on a fly- 
ing visit in the middle of the night, the reporters 
asked counsel that most important question. Always 
the answers were the same. From Mr. Brooke: “ It 
is not advisable for us to help the enemy by disclosing 
our plans.” From Dr. O’Sullivan: “ Now, my dear 
fellows, let’ us not cross that bridge till we come 
to it.” 

But for all their assumption of ease, we knew that 
counsel for the defence were in a bad fix. At that 
time the newspapers were resounding with the pro- 
tests of a certain convicted man that if his counsel 
had only permitted him to: testify in his own behalf 
he would never have been convicted. As a matter of 
fact, he had been ably defended; yet with the unthink- 
ing his protest had great weight. Buchanan was one 
of the unthinking. Day after day he insisted that 
he must g6 tipon the witness-stand and tell his story. 
His counsel knew that cross-examination is most dan- 
gerous to a person of bad character, and that Bu- 
chanan would run: greater risk of losing his life in 
the witness-chair than anywhere else in the world. 
Why should he imperil his life when they had saved 
it -by sucha brilliant campaign? But the little guinea- 
pig man, with the stubbornness of the weak, persisted 
that he must be allowed to testify. He made threats. 

It was a most trying situation. I remember, as if 
it were only a few minutes ago the grave, troubled 
expression of Charley Brooke’s eyes and the note of 
anxiety he could not keep out of his voice when he 
said: one day: before luncheon: 

“We ask Your Honor to take recess a few minutes 
earlier than usual to-day. The defence may or may 
not call one more witness, and we wish to consult 
now.” 

We. all knew he must be talking about Buchanan. 
Prison-keepers ‘said later that not one of the three 
ate ‘a morsel. of food at that, lunch-time.. The lawyers 
used their best endeavor to dissuade Buchanan from 
his fixed idea. He had only one answer: “ Look at 
——! He was kept off the stand, and now he’s going 
to the electric chair. I’m going on the stand.” 

Charley Brooke never felt more apprehensive nor 
seemed more debonair than he was that day when 
eourt. reconvened ‘and he casually exclaimed, “ Dr. 
Buchanan, please take the stand.” The accused scur- 
ried around to the witness-chair with his little guinea- 
pig: steps, took the oath, and settled back in seeming 
comfort. He surveyed the jury with greenish, froggy 
eyés that peered blankly through spectacles. If his 
wilted face showed any expression, it was one of pride 
and satisfaction that he who had been so long ignored 
was now the centre of attraction. Within two min- 
utes he had told his name, address, and profession and 
had denied that he ever, directly or indirectly, gave 
poison to his wife. Then Mr. Wellman began to cross- 
examine. Mr. Brooke hovered over the field, ready at 
an instant’s notice to interpose an armor of technical 
objections against any question that threatened to hurt 
his man; yet the cross-examiner drew from Buchanan’s 
lips one admission after another that showed him to 
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be a person of loose life and low habits. He admitted 
that he had been introduced to the woman now de- 
ceased in her resort of lawbreakers, and that the 
introduction was made by a crony of his who took 
him over to Newark for that purpose. It was clear 
that he understood the nature of her business, and yet, 
when Mr. Wellman asked, “* You thought she was a 
respectable woman, didn’t you?” he promptly answered, 
“ Yes, sir; she had every appearance of it.” 

Heres was a lie, flat and direct. No one familiar 
with the case could doubt it. Wellman shot a glance 
at the jury that seemed to say, “ Gentlemen, did you 
ever hear such a silly falsehood?” It seems to me 
that one of the finest bits in his practice of the art 
of cross-examination is that quick glance at the jury 
which in one flash signifies seornful disbelief of the 
witness and the suggestion that the jury must feel 
that way about him, too. 

“ Did you fall in love with her?” the cross-examiner 
continued. 

“T decline to answer that question,” Buchanan re 
plied. 

“ Why?” 

“ Because I don’t think it is a proper question.” 

It was apparent to every one in the crowded court 
room that the prisoner was betraying in an intuitive, 
involuntary way the fact that love had nothing to 
do with this base marriage. He doubled and twisted, 
but the relentless Wellman pinned him down. 

“Why don’t you think it a* proper question?” 

“T decline to answer it.” 

Q. “Why decline to answer whether you were in 
love with your wife?” 

A. “ Well, you are asking me now on my first visit.” 

Q. “I am asking you whether you fell in love with 
her at your first visit?” 

A. “No, sir; I didn’t at my first visit.” 

Q. “Did you at your second visit?” 

A: “No, sir” 

Q. “Did you before you married her?” 

A. “T liked her.” 

Q. “ What?” 

A. “TIT liked her.” 

Q. “Did you fall in love before you married her?” 

A. “T don’t know what you eall ‘ love.’ ” 

Did ever mortal man make a more astounding con- 
fession? Here was this “ deevil amang the weemin” 
confessing under who can tell what hypnotic process 
of truth-compulsion by the cross-examiner, “I don't 

«know what you éall ‘ love.’ ” 

Wellman followed his advantage, pressed it to the 
utmost: 

Q. “ By what you call love, did you fall in love 
with her?” 

A, “To like a person—” 

Q. “ Do you know what it is to fall in love with your 
wife?” 

A.“ Yea, sir? 

Q. “ Did you fall in love with her?” 

A. “T liked her.” 

Q. “Did you fall in love with her?” 

A. “T don’t know what you call love. 

Q. “ What?” 

A. “T don’t know what you eall love.” 

Q. “ Well, take and answer it by what you call love.” 

A, “ Well, I can answer that I liked her.” 


” 





He surveyed the jury with greenish, froggy eyes 


Q. “ Did you fall in love with her by what you call 
love?” 

A. “ Yes, sir; I liked her; that is it.” 

Q. “Did you fall in love with her by what you call 
love?” 

Objected to. 

A. “ That is the best way I can answer.” 

By the court: ; 

Q. “Have you answered that question the best way 
you can?” 

A. “ Yes, sir; the best way I can.” 

One could feel the quick-growing dislike and dis- 
trust of the wretched little man surge like an actual 
physical wave through the room. The jurors looked 
at him as if he were some rare new specimen of un- 
pleasant fungus. He, however, self-centred and im- 
portant. betrayed no sign of understanding that he 
was disliked. Wellman showed him a letter and asked 
whether that was his signature. The prisoner shrewd- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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LOVE THY NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF 


FOR THE AMATEUR GARDENER 


“i careful of your potatoes at this 
season of the year. If their eyes 
are not straight consult an oculist 
,at once, and if he advises glasses 
sell his advice to a comic paper as 
a joke. You ought to get enough 
\for itito buy a barrel of new pota- 
toes to take the place of the old 
ones. 

If your lawn is full of weeds, sow the same from end 
to end with dandelion seeds, and keep it carefully 
watered. This will crowd the other weeds out, after 
which you may raise two or three crops of alfalfa 
on the same ground, unless you prefer oats or rye. 

If your horseradish shows a tendency to wither and 
wilt under the fierce rays of the summer sun, do not 
delay action, but send at once for the most convenient 
veterinary, and if he tells you to water it three times 
a day with horse-liniment, report "him to the Board 
of Health and have his license revoked. 

Blighted leeks should call for ' the immediate 
services of a plumber, but do not permit him to solder 
them to the soil in the hope of giving them a lead- 








pipe cinch. It is better to let them continue to leek 
than to employ a tinker under any circumstances, who 
will only dam them. 

The most effective method of keeping potato-bugs out 
of your garden is to deceive them by. planting eggplant 
in your potato-patch and getting all your potatoes at 
your grocer’s. If this method does. not strike your 
fancy take each potato-bug as it appears, and give it 
three tablespoonfuls of Paris green after each meal, 
and they will not return. 

If your rose-bushes are covered with destructive 
bugs, place a Morris chair under their spreading 
branches, and, lying off therein, smoke cigarettes for 
two or three hours each afternoon. You will be sur- 
prised to find with how little physical effort the pests 
will be removed. 

To keep robins out of your strawberry-patch lay 
this out upon the broad floor space of the village safe- 
deposit company. Cherries raised'in the same environ- 
ment will be safe from the depredations of the small 
boys in your neighborhood, provided you keep. the 
combination of the vaults an inviolable secret between 
yourself and the manager. 

The most effective method of raising hothouse grapes 
of a high quality is to work hard for eight hours a day 





SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SUMMER GIRL 
WHY NOT USE DECOYS AND SNARE THEM? 
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at some other more profitable employment, and spend 
your surplus in buying the grapes ‘you desire from the 
fruiterer. A good bunch containing eight or nine 
first-class grapes can be had almost anywhere for from 
six to eight dollars. 

Cut-worms are the proverbial enemies of the cauli- 
flower. The usual protection against these is to sur- 
round each cauliflower with a high collar, though 
experience has taught the writer that a first-class 
cuff on the cut-worm itself is more immediately 
effective. 

If your. garden grows so luxuriantly that you cannot 
pessibly keep pace with it, a tolerably quick method 
of getting it down’ to practicable proportions again 
is to turn your neighbor’s cow loose in it for one or two 
mornings. If your neighbor has no cow you can ac- 
complish the same results by hiring a horse at the 
near-by livery-stable and turning him out to pasture 
in the manner aforesaid. You should not pay more 
than two dollars an hour for a horse hired for this 
purpose. : 

A nice cozy garden for a bachelor living in a New 
York hall bedroom can be obtained by planting hya- 
cinth bulbs or lily-of-the-valley in a bath-sponge.. This 
can easily be watered every morning by being dipped 
into the tub, and will seldom require weeding, or any 
kind of laborious effort with the rake or the hoe. It 
is susceptible to all sorts of beautiful embellishments 
at small cost, a pergola made of. toothpicks eonnect- 
ing it with a lily-pond planted in your shaving-mug, 
the whole costing less than fifty cents, making a very 
satisfactory adornment to the otherwise chaste and 
coldly classie beauty of your wash-stand. 


A SUCCESSFUL QUEST 

‘WELL, Bill, how did you come out with the trust 
company ?” 

“ Fine.” 

“They accepted -your offer, did they?” 

“ec Yep.” 

“What kind of a job did they give you?” 

“ Didn’t give me any.” 

“Then how did they accept your proposition?” 

“T offered them the refusaltof my services, and 
they accepted it—refused ’em right: off the handle.” 


A PREDICTION 


‘WHAT are you going to be when you grow up, 
Tommy?” asked the clergyman while waiting for 
Tommy’s mamma to come down into the parlor. 

“A orphan,” said Tommy, proudly. 


AT THE BOARDING-HOUSE TABLE 
“For a spring chicken, madam,” said Dawson, “I 
must confess that I consider this a pretty tough bird.” 
“Yes, Mr. Dawson,” replied the landlady, amiably, 
“but you must remember that we have had a pretty 
tough spring.” 
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FIRST AID TO'THE BACHELOR OF ARTS 


(Some Letters To Be Written by College Graduates in 
Search of Employment.) 


By WILBERFORCE JENKINS, C.Q.D. 


I 
(From a Graduate of Yale to the President of a 
National Bank) 


NEw HAVEN, July first, 1910. 


EAR SIR, — You 
D may have noticed 

_my name in the 
list of five hundred and 
ninety-eight bachelors of 
arts recently graduated 
at Yale, as published in 
the New York papers on 
the day after Commence- 
ment. The completion 
of my college . course 
means naturally that I 
am now without occupa- 
tion, and I am therefore 
writing this to notify you of my desire to obtain a 
position of responsibility and profit to myself, and at 
the same time of such a character as will give full 
play to my particular abilities. I hereby apply for the 
position, then, of paying-teller in your bank, and would 
call your especial attention to the fact, as bearing upon 
my capacity to pay out money, that during the period 
of my stay at New Haven, as my father will testify, I 
have done little else, paying out whatever came my 
way with unremitting assiduity, amiably, with aston- 
ishing promptitude, and to the entire satisfaction of 
those who have received it. I may add as a further 
evidence of my careful habits, so necessary in a paying- 
teller, that in my four years’ course, playing poker 
with zeal four nights per week, and bridge the balance 
of the time, I have never yet been guilty of a misdeal. 
1 shall be quite willing to begin without salary, pro- 
vided you will permit me to make an occasional 
draft on the contents of the cash-drawer at times, 

Yours very sincerely, 
THOMAS BABBINGTON McFREsH. 





II 
(From a Graduate of Binks College to the Proprietor 
of a New York Newspaper) 

OFFICE OF THE BINKS “ TARGUM.” 

July first, 1910. 
Sir,—It is quite within the range of possibilities 
that you have read extracts in the daily papers from 
my Commencement oration at Binks College, entitled, 
* Evils of Modern Journalism, and How to Correct 
Them.” As the owner of the New York Daily Gazoo 
you doubtless realize the entire truth of my strictures 
upon the newspaper press of to-day, and for this 
reason you will thoroughly understand my motive in 
offering you the refusal of my services as editor-in- 
chief of your paper, beginning on the first day of next 
October, when I shall have finished my vacation. It 
will be my earnest endeavor, if you accept this offer, 
tu infuse a spirit of real intelligence into the columns 
of the Gazoo, to see that its editorial page is properly 
punctuated at all times, and to give to it a certain 
quality of tone and real distinction which it sadly 
lacks at present. In the event of your acceptance of 
this offer I shall be glad to consider any views you 
may yourself entertain relating to the future develop- 
ment of your property, though of course I cannot bind 
myself in advance to their acceptance. As for salary, 
1 shall be willing to begin on ten thousand dollars a 
year. You might wire your answer in care of the 
Binks Targum, of which periodical I have been the 

editor since my sophomore year. 
Fraternally yours, 
WILLIAM BIGHEAD JOHNSON, A.B., Binks, 1910. 


III 
(From a Graduate in Philosophy to Anybody Who Is 
in the Way of Employing Him) 
THE REFORM CLUB, 
SHAWMUT, MAss., July first, 1910. 
My DEAR siR,—Having just completed my _ philo- 
sophical course at Harvard, I am seeking what is com- 
monly known as a job. As a philosopher I have 
reasoned matters out thus: it is always easier for one 
to fall from a height to one’s natural level, than to rise 
thereto from a depth. I therefore request that you 
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THE BACKSLIDER 


take me into partnership with your esteemed self as 
head of the firm, and thereupon let me gravitate to 
that level of efficiency for which my talents fit me, in- 
stead of asking you to take me into your institution 
as an office-boy with the idea of working up. In this 
way it: seems to me the ultimate result will be the 
sconer' achieved: Hoping that you will agree with my 
views: in this matter; and grant me the favor of an 
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immediate acceptance of my proposition, I beg to re- 
main always, 
Metaphysically yours, 
DARWIN P. HICKENLOOPER. 


IV 
(From a Young Millionaire Graduate with a Special 
Object in View to Anybody) 
ONYx COTTAGE, 
Newport, R. I., July first, 1910. 

DEAR SIR,—I have just been graduated from one of 
our great universities, and upon proposing marriage 
to a young lady to whom I have been devoted for many 
years, she tells me that she cannot think of marrying 
a man who has no recognized work in life. I am worth 
$10,000;000 in my own right,.and do not have to work, 
but in' view of the young lady’s requirements I am 
approaching you with a proposition, which is that if 
you will give me a job of any kind in your business 
at ten dollars a week, I shall be glad not only to pay 
my own salary, but to furnish an assistant who will do 
my work to your entire satisfaction. 

Yours truly, 
HENDERSON FLUSHLY. 
V 
(From a Young Graduate Who Is Anwious to Work 
to the President of a Trust Company): 

Mr. Horatio F. Hopkinson, A.B., late of the class 
of 1910, Princevale, presents his compliments to the 
President and Board of Directors of the Anthracite 
Trust Company, and begs to state that, having taken 
first honors in Latin, Greek, mathematics, political 
economy, and English, he is now open to offers for his 
future services. He is quite willing to wash windows, 
sweep out the office, or to perform any other of the 
arduous duties for which his intellectual equipment 
may be found to fit him, and will be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate his capacity by a week’s trial 
at any time. 












In her heart was a struggling little goodness 


T 
220U, there! You! Take off your sky- 
A piece, you saddle-colored—’ And 
Cheese Charley struck the braided 
** hat from the Mexican’s head with 
RS the butt-end of his stick. 

A few desultory chuckles greeted 
this, but were quickly drowned in 
the rhythmic clinking of many spurs. 

: The men were shuffling to line them- 
selves, hat in hand, in two rows on either edge of the 
sidewalk. Between the lines walked a comely, middle- 
aged woman, leading a child. She bowed to the men 
and smiled; it was a sweet, comfortable smile. The 
lines moved together as she passed on. No one spoke 
of her. ok: 

Modé, standing beneath the awning of the Stag 
Saloon, bared his head as did the others. He had 
staged it to Yuma from the Picacho mines that morn- 
ing, and in Yuma he followed suit. Much experience 
in the Arizona deserts teaches wisdom, Swept in with 
the guffawing surge of miners and loungers, a bit 
later, he stood at the Stag bar. 

Outside on the sidewalk two Mexicans jabbered in 
broken American. One held a dusty sombrero. “ No 
sabe why man knock off hat,” he said, carefully dust- 
ing the desecrated braiding. 

“Damn fool, you! Don’t you sabe ain’t but few 
good woman in town? When they go by, off go all 
hat!” 

Inside, against the bar, Cheese Charley was talking. 
He stopped abruptly; then, “ Aye God! a stranger! 
Where you come from, Skinny?” 

Modé indolently tapped the ashes from his little 
French cigarette. ‘‘ Mines,” he replied, with a slow 
motion of his head to the north. 

“Picacho?” Lengthy’s bass tones were like the 
chug of bricks dropped slowly into a deep well, 

“So!” with a quick puff of the smoke, 

Bill dropped a five on the bar. ‘‘ What for you, 
Modé?” 

“Three S., with about three-fourth absinthe.” 

Sliding the drink on the bar, the bartender mum- 
bled, “ First man, ‘cept one, ever ordered Three. 8. 
here. He was a good old buck-nun. His name was 
Snitzner.” The green, close-set eyes sparkled with 
memories of that same priest, Snitzner. 

“ Have a young iceberg, Clara?” Lengthy was the 
first to see the slender woman entering the saloon 
door, 

“ Aw, Lengthy, quit your sputtering; Clara’s going 
to have a drink with her old friend Cheese.” 

“Tl be hanged if she is. Clara, me girl, trot your 
little self right down ‘here.” Bill signalled with a 
gracious hand. “ What ’Il you have?” 

The woman folded her slender, perfectly kept hands 
on the polished bar. “ Shasta water.” 

The dregs of the swig in Cheese Charley’s hands 
spilled on his flannel shirt. “ Shasta water for Clara? 
Well, I'll be—” 

“No you won't. You don’t know it, but Lil’s 
mighty sick—” 

The men at the bar were suddenly silent; one group 
after another of the idlers quieted; and the players in 
the rear of the saloon turned their cards face down 
on the table, with their hands over them. 

“Yes,” in the monotonous voice of the woman, “ she 
is not as well as she was yesterday—perhaps she'll 
die.” The frowsled, blondined head went down on the 
bar and the Shasta water tipped and fell to the floor. 

“There now—there now, Clara, me girl.” Bill 
dropped his big hand on her shoulder. “ There— 
there.” 

“Only the good die,” came from the tables. 

“Shut up! Or Pll knock every tooth you’ve got in 
your head down your neck!” Cheese’s heavy stick 
dented the brass rail. “ Lil's a pretty good gal—” 

“Indeed she is!” The newcomer was a handsome 
girl, a little gawky; “ Awstrich” they ‘called her. 
“Small bottle, please, bartender.” ; 

Clara raised -her head. The tears had made little 
gulleys in the rouge of her cheeks. “ Grace said that 
Lil "—from the far end of the bar Modé was looking 
at her with half-closed eyes; she met them; a little 
tremor shook her faultless hands; “ Grace said that—” 
Her eyes opened wide as Modé yet watched her—her 
face grayed; and her red lips—too red—quivered 
piteously. 

“Yes, Grace said:’ the woman called Ostrich went 
on, “that Lil coughed all the night, doubling up in 
bed, and clutching that little locket with both her 
hands; and that maybe she won't last the day.” 
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By Jame Anderson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLIAM HURD LAWRENCE 


* But she’s better now. I’ve just béen up to take her 
some fruit, so [ do know, truly.” The speaker was 
coming in through the back door, leading from the 
staircase; a slender little thing, possessing no name 
of her own, being called just “ Jac’s Sweetheart.” 

“T’ve got some new songs—Jac sent them from 
Tucson, Come on.” Stepping over the rail of her 
piano platform, she unrolled her music. Her voice 
was very sweet and high, rising above the tobacco 
smoke and the murmuring conversation of the tables. 

After the second song she stopped. “ Pretty, ain’t 
it?” she said, fanning herself quickly with her hand- 
kerchief. ‘‘ Old Poetry—he was a gay duck, ala! Old 
Poetry composed it for me—for me—hear that? It 
was last—” 

Modé still leaned by the bar. Clara, her fascinated 
eyes on his face, walked slowly over to him. “ How— 
I don’ understand—’ Unconsciously her voice had 
lowered a little. In her heart, unknown, unfelt, was a 
struggling little goodness; to-day, in an instant, it had 
quivered into white flame. Her lowered words spar- 
kled in the unaccustomed brilliance of it. 

A strange subtlety of hatred, of loathing, of con- 
tempt, flashed in the man’s lowered eyes. Thep, 





“ Fool—don’t you know Lil’s dead?” 


quietly, he raised his head and looked at her slowly, 
silently; and, not even removing the cigarette from 
between his lips, he shrugged his shoulders and went 
out through the swinging doors. 


i 
“Well, damn it, anyway!” Bill mopped his hot 
forehead. 
Clara answered never a word, but poised her foot, 
with its high French heel, carefully on the brass rail 
of her piano platform. 





Bill’s hand, pointing down the white road, quivered 
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“T swear I’ve been to every sky-pilot around.” 

“Did you talk to Waters about it?” Clara’s voice 
sounded thin and far away. 

“Yes; he said—” Bill looked at her; his eyes 
shifted uneasily to a spot on the wall near him. “ Yes. 
He said he would, but back East somewheres he’s got a 
wife; and—” 

The woman’s eyes suddenly looked dry and glazed. 
“ And Borodo?” 

** Borodo—Borodo! He’s a damn fool! Said he was 
a Catholic, and she was a Protestant, else she wasn’t 
nothing at all.” 

Modé, entering, caught Clara’s eyes for a second. 
She moved a little; her perfect, pointed hands touched 
her yellow hair restlessly. He looked at her again 
carelessly, and her foot slipped slowly from the rail. 

“Clara, if I was a preacher, I’d try and say some- 
thing over poor Lil—skin me if I wouldn’t! I hate 
to see her buried without a thing done or said.” 

“Something wil) be done; something must be done.” 
The tears trembled in her strained, glittering eyes. 
She swung around on her piano stool and leaned her, 
head on her hands. “ Let me think; let me—” 

Bill, hot and tired, kept one hand on the rail. 

“ Bill—Bill, will you do it?” 

“Do it? Do it? Yes, Clara, me girl, I'll try it.” 

* Bill, you know Snitzner?” 

“ He’s the one the Catholics—” 

“Yes; he used to be the Father here—he’s in Silver 


Bell. You have got to get him!” 


Bill stared at her. Her face looked very old, and 
her frowsled hair seemed dead and dry. 

* Bill, you wouldn’t refuse me?” 

He straightened quickly. He forgot all about the 
hundred miles to be made on horseback, and the fact 
the preacher might not come. “ No, Clara, me girl—I 
wouldn’t. You’ve been—” 

“ Bill, I’'d like to kiss you! I would. But some- 
how to-day—” : 

“Oh, that—good-by, me lass; that’s all right. Good- 
by!” 

A tall man, waiting indolently, slouched up to her, 


‘Give us a rag, gal; give us a rag.” 


i=) 
A white fury blazed into her face. She turned on 


him. She would have given her life to strike him. 
“Give us a rag! Give us a rag! Fool—not a piano 
in a house is to be touched to-day! Fool—don’t you 
know Lil’s dead?” 

Under her blazing wrath the man grinned sheepishly, 
awkwardly—drew up his shoulders with a shifting un- 
certainty, and slouched slowly back, feeling in an un- 
intelligent way almost ashamed. 

In the rear of the saloon, Jae’s Sweetheart was lean- 
ing across a table, her little pointed face very serious. 
“ But, Grace, my God, ain’t it awful?” 

“ Awful. It’s the most awful thing in the world.” 

“How many men have they asked, Grace?” She 
said the words hesitatingly. 

“Nearly every man in town [ think, dear.” Their 
voices had dropped very low. 

“Did Lengthy—” 

“Yes. I asked Lengthy myself. He looked awfully 
miserable, awfully. But he drew himself up slow 
and said, ‘ Grace, I’d do it if I could. I would. But up 
in the north of the Territory there’s a little gal—and 
I’m going to marry her one of these fine days. She’s 
good, Gracie—she wouldn’t want me to be pallbearer 
at, at—’” 

Jac’s Sweetheart seemed to shrink within herself, and 
her lips were blue. ‘“ Oh, Grace—Grace! we’re going 
to die like this—too.”* Her words trailed off into a 
hopeless moan. 

Grace’s long, thin hands clenched. “ Please God ”— 
her voice trembling 
piteously—* please God, 
I’m going to throw my- 
self into the river— 
some day when I get 
old and they won’t have 
me any more — then— 
then—all the men that 
drink with me and kiss 
me —won’t refuse to 
help carry my _ coffin— 
they won’t need to—” 

Jac’s Sweetheart look- 
ed a long time intdé the 
quivering face before 
her; then her little 
pointed face dropped 
helplessly into the 
circle of her arms. She 
was afraid of the river 
—she would die—ah, 
merciful God, that she 
had not been born— 
that she could have died 
before this misery. 
She sobbed _ brokenly. 
The woman called Grace 
leaned over and touched 
her shoulder, ‘ Dear—” 

A gawky, handsome 
woman came in the rear 
door noisily; she walked 
over and. sat down 
clumsily between the 
two women. 

“Girls ”—the strident 
ring of her words car- 
ried assurance—" girls, 
I’ve been thinking—” 
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“But did you know—did you know that not a man 
in town will help carry Lil’s coflin? Poor old Lil—” 

“Ves, I know. But listen. We'll carry it!” 

“We?” 

Ld Us - aid 

“Yes. Down the street we'll march—” 

A light, half fear and half hope, stole into the face 
of Jaec’s Sweetheart; and then she slipped softly over 
to Clara. “Clara, come over here.” 

And the four of them sat close together at the table. 
They whispered to one another very softly; and the 
little one ealled Jac’s Sweetheart held tightly pressed 
between her dry hands the warm, moist palm of Grace. 
Their faces were strangely dead and white, save for the 
red rouge spots; and an humbleness, not without an 
awe, hovered in the slow glances that passed between 
them. 

An hour later they walked quietly through the 
saloon to the swinging doors; and not a man lounging 
at the bar uttered a word as they passed, 


III 

“Sorry, damn sorry, Sky-pilot, that IT had to bring 
you right on out here. You ain’t had a bit o’ rest.” 

The old priest turned slowly. “ That is all right, 
Bill.” 

“Yes, I know. But damme, I know that after riding 
all this blessed day on that stiff old horse you are 
tired—” 

“Tf I rode one and a half days, you rode just twice 
that, my son.” 

One of the Mexicans threw down his shovel. ‘“ Grave 
is dug. We go. It’s night.” 

Bill twisted his hat awkwardly. ‘“ Somehow, thought 
Clara would like to have the grave dug up here. 
Down. through there, in the green trees, it looks cool, 
and you can see the long white road.” 

“Who is that coming down the road now, Bill?” 

Bill’s hands doubled up swiftly. “ You ain’t ashamed 
o’ being here? You ain’t sorry you came?” 

Snitzner laid his hand on the younger man’s arm re- 
assuringly. , 

Lengthy and Cheese stumbled on some loosened clods 
of earth. “ Aw, Lengthy—” 

Bill swung around to face them. He felt a queer 
moisture in his eyes. He felt a sudden desire to 
shriek aloud or do something womanish. 

“ Hi, padre! Thought we would walk out. and—” 

“ Aw, truth is, Lil was a good gal. Wanted to buy 
a pair of white gloves and help tote her out.” Cheese 
struck at a clod with his stick and pulled his hat a 
little more over his eyes as he turned. 

Something big and choking in Bill’s throat gave 
away. “ ]—I—” 
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Cheese shifted nervously. ‘ Aw, devil take my hide 
if there ain’t Skinny!” An evident relief was in his 
words. “ The darn blithering idiot. The blasted fool 
has got a little black box—-” 

“Damme if it ain‘t a fiddle!” 

Modé neared them slowly, and even more slowly 
placed the violin-box on the warm, new earth. He 
lighted a cigarette and poised it aloft between his 
fingers. “So. [I stopped in the saloon; and the bar- 
tender will soon come here. This he said when he 
learned that the Padre Snitzner was here.’ And deli- 
cately blowing the ashes from the cigarette, he placed 
it again between his lips. 

“See it! Good God!” cried Cheese, suddenly. Bill’s 
hand, pointing down the white road, quivered, and the 
faces of the five men grew humble. Winding slowly up 
the road to the still little cemetery they came, a long, 
zigzag procession. Leading it were two women with 
blazing torches held over their heads. Then followed 
the long black coffin, borne on six women’s black-clad 
shoulders. Clara and the woman called Ostrich were 
the two that led, staggering a little under the weight 
of the heavy box. They were women unaccustomed to 
burdens made only for the strength of men. In the 
centre trudged two more; and bearing the end of the 
black-draped coffin were Jac’s Sweetheart and Grace, 
saying never a word and walking softly in the thick 
yellow dust. Behind them, a broken line of scattered 
carriages trailed into the dusk, all filled with women— 
women with blondined hair and coarsened features; 
women with thick red lips and swollen eyes; and, 
every once in a while, huddled close into the corner of 
a dark carriage, was seen some pitiful little slip of 
a girl, her eyes wide with the terror of it all; again, 
a great, coarsened woman with a face bloated and 
brutal. Yet to-day, somehow, there was a difference 
among them; an intangible difference. The coarse, 
roughened hair was straggled back into more unpre- 
tentious coiffure; the rouge-eaten cheeks were sallow 
and a vague fear was in their white faces. Fear, and 
yet a great shame and pity—pity for themselves and 
the one who had been. 

It was an humbled group awaiting them. The black- 
garbed priest stood at the head of the new grave, his 
head bared; and on either side of him were Bill and 
Lengthy, hats drawn low on their foreheads. Cheese 
Charley was at the foot of the grave. 

The pallbearers knelt in the fresh-turned earth and 
carefully put the coffin on the ropes. 

The priest raised his hands over the black box sway- 
ing over the grave. “ Our Father—” 

Into the stillness, and as from a great distance, soft 
music stole. It sobbed beneath the service, a plain- 


. tive, pleading cry. 





The long box was lowered. 

The musie was sweet with pardon, with love, with 
universal, tender forgiveness for all those who sin, 
The two leaders of the procession stood over the grave, 
one at the head and one at the foot, each holding high 
above her head a blazing torch. The other women 
pressed closer, sobbing softly. They were pitiful in 
their grief, these shuddering, blain-faced women; piti- 
ful in their utter hopelessness. One would reach out 
a trembling hand to touch another; one would whimper 
aloud. Children beside a mother’s coffin have felt 
the same things that stirred in these women’s hearts, 
and have told it in the gestures of their helpless, 
childish hands. 

And always beneath the ceremony drifted the 
musie, 

The service over, the priest stood swaying a little 
with fatigue, his trembling hand pressed against his 
lips. ; 

The pallbearers, tired and sick, reached for the 
shovels, But, thrusting them aside, Bill grabbed a 
spade. Lengthy reached for the other, and under the 
quivering, wriggling light of the sputtering torches the 
two of them filled the dark grave. 

Some tears dropped on Bill's” hands.  “ Poor 
Lil—” 

Lengthy, dazed and embarrassed, stopped to brush 
his hand across his eyes. “ She—-” 

And at the head they drove a small cross. The 
musie sobbed in the distance; then softly it died away 
into the night. 

Silence; then a few loosened clods rolled noisily 
down the sides of the new grave. 

The carriages were leaving slowly. The two torch- 
bearers stamped out the lights. “She died with that 
locket in her hands—held close.” 

“Whose locket?” 

“ Didn’t you know? Didn’t you know?’’—listlessly ; 
“it was his pictur’—the man that made her what she 
was ”—and they passed on into the crowd. 

Clara and the tall woman called Ostrich were the 
last to go. They were standing, silent, close beside the 
damp mound. “I’m so tired—so tired of it all,” 
Clara moaned, helplessly, and staggered, her hands 
against her closed eyes. 

Modé, in the shadow of the trees, closing his violin- 
box, heard the words. He waited a moment, walked 
slowly toward her—stopped and looked at her—looked 
at her standing there with her head bowed; he stepped 
forward; stopped again, his hands unsteady. Then he 
neared her and touched her: “If you will permit, I 
will assist you. So.” 

Slowly, in the white moonlight, the three walked 
from the silent cemetery. 





Grabbing the City’s Streets 


By Moses Allen Warren 


of any large hotel or restaurant in 
any city of this country is a line of 
taxicabs or horse-drawn vehicles, 
> whose drivers, standing about in 
groups upon the sidewalk, await 
each his turn for a “fare.” The 
presence of this line of stationary 
cabs or hansoms causes some slight 
cbstruction in the streets at best, and might often be 
designated a nuisance. Yet, though the streets are 
public property, no policeman breaks their ranks or 
urges them away. But if some taxicab not of this fra- 
ternity should essay to enter any such privileged stand, 
the driver would quickly discover that the public street 
had become the proprietary right of others. 

It is by virtue of a private agreement between the 
hotel and the cab company that this usurpation of the 
public rights is effected. Although this article deals 
especially with conditions in New York City, the con- 
ditions described herein are equally applicable to many 
other large cities in this country, especially where a 
taxicab service is to be found. Although the law 
grants to no householder the disposition of franchises 
for the streets on which his premises abut, almost 
every hotel sells to cab and taxicab companies the right 
to station cabs in front of it, for the benefit of its 
patrons only.’ This materially increases the cost of 
cab fares to the public, from whom the companies must 
recoup themselves for the sums which the hotels have 
charged them for these privileges, 

But, while the cab company occupies the street in 
front of the hotel by private treaty with its owner, 
the ostensible claim to station its vehicles here is the 
license granted by municipal ordinance, for which each 
cab pays to the city of New York the sum of $25. 

The right to utilize as cab-stands the public streets 
in front of a great many of the larger hotels has be- 
come a very valuable one, because of the great demand 
which the increasing population has created for taxi- 
cabs. An open letter to the Mayor of New York City, 
recently published, stated that “one of the biggest 
up-town hotels takes in about $20,000 a year for sell- 
ing the franchises of the streets surrounding its build- 
ing to a taxicab company, and one of the other hotéls, 
which used to receive $7,000 a year, now receives $12,- 
000 a year for the privilege.” I am not in a position 
to state whether or not these figures are accurate; 
yet, in a recent decision dealing with this question, 
the court, in stating the facts, said that one of the 
restaurants agreed with the taxicab company that it 
should receive “ten per cent. of all fares collected 
from the guests of the café, guaranteeing a minimum 
vayment of $1,500 for the ‘year ” (Willis vs. Abbaye, 
vew York Law Journal, May 21, 1910). And in an- 
other case an agreement is stated to have been made 
whereby the hotel was to receive “ten per cent. of the 
gross receipts of the cab company for this privilege ” 
(City of New York vs. Reesing, 77 App. Div., 417). 

It is undoubtedly true that it is a practice for the 





-ownets or lessees of hotels and cafés to demand that 


the taxicab company pay them a percentage or a sum 
of money before they consent that that particular taxi- 
cab owner be granted the privilege to stand in front of 
their premises, 

Now the title to almost every street is vested in the 
municipality, and all are held in trust for the use 
and benefit of the public, while the municipal corpora- 
tion has only such rights with regard to the control 
of the public streets as are given by the Legislature. 

Section 50 of the Charter of the City of New York 
provides in part: “Subject to the constitution and 
laws of the State, the Board of Aldermen shall have 
power to regulate the use of streets and sidewalks by 
foot passengers, animals, or vehicles.” The Board of 
Aldermen of the city of New York have designated 
certain portions of the streets which shall be used as 
publie hack-stands, where any vehicle which is for hire 
may stand awaiting employment. 

In addition to the public hack-stands, the Board of 
Aldermen, on the 20th day of April, 1909, adopted an 
ordinance providing for private hack-stands, a portion 
of which is as follows: 

See. 317. “ No hackney coach, carriage, or cab which 
shall be especially licensed by virtue of the provisions 
of this ordinance shall make, use, or come upon any 
stand that is now or may be hereafter designated as 
a hackney-coach stand, or at any other place in the 
city of New York, except in front of or adjacent to 
any hotel or hotels or any other building where there 
is necessity therefor which may be designated by the 
Mayor, and which may be used as a stand, with the 
approval and consent of the persons occupying the 
premises in front of which said coaches, carriages, or 
cabs are to be permitted and allowed by the authority 
of the Mayor, as aforesaid, provided that the owner 
or driver of any such coach, carriage, or cab shall not 
solicit nor take any passenger or passengers on the 
streets, but shall confine themselves solely to and for 
the use of the guests of said hotel or hotels or the 
occupants of said other buildings.” 

This was a substantial re-enactment of a former 
ordinance of 1905. It will be seen that the Board of 
Aldermen have granted the use of public streets to 
private individuals and have expressly limited this 
permission to those who “ confine themselves solely to 
and for the use of the guests of said hotel or hotels 
or the occupants of said other buildings,” which for- 
bids those taxicabs from giving service to the public, 
although they are standing in a public street. 

It has long been well-settled law that the primary 
purpose of streets is use by the public for travel and 
transportation, and the general rule is that any ob- 
struction or encroachment, thereon which interferes 
with such use is a public nuisance (Callanan vs. Gil- 
man, 107 N. Y., 360). 

If the right to use the public streets for a private 
hack-stand is a valuable one, why should the money 
so paid be received by the abutting property-owner? 
And, if it is worth several thousand dollars a year to 
have a special hack-stand in front of a certain build- 
ing in the public streets, why should not the amount 
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so paid be given to the public for the use of their 
streets? As will be seen, it is within the power of the 
city officials to refuse to grant or to cancel any of 
these special licenses. Would it not seem to be logical 
for the public to sell the rights in its streets to the 
highest bidder and receive the amount which was paid 
for the right? And, as a possible solution, would it 
not be more beneficial to the taxpayers, if they are to 
allow these private hack-stands to exist at all, to have 
a provision of law to the effect that, when an owner 
decided that it would be advantageous for him in 
carrying on his business to have a hack-stand in front 
of his building, he should apply directly to the proper 
city officials, stating in substance that he desired to 
have a hack-stand and would like to have the city 
grant the privilege to some responsible person? Where- 
upon the city could receive competitive bids for such 
privilege and accept the proposal of the highest  re- 
sponsible bidder, thus allowing the taxpayers to receive 
the price paid for the use of public streets. Another 
method would be to abolish all private hack-stands 
and, upon application of an owner, to create a public 
hack-stand in front of his premises under proper 
supervision of the police department. 

There is no doubt but that the property-owner ean 
charge a taxicab company any amount he chooses for 
the privilege of using part of his own property for a 
hack-stand, and may make any sort of arrangement 
as to the division of profits; and, if it is essential to 
the business carried on by the owner to have taxicab 
service, why should he not so arrange his space that 
the cabs could stand on his premises and leave the 
publie street clear for the passage of the public? 

If the owner or lessee of the property receives a 
portion of the profits of the taxicab business, why 
should he not be considered a partner? If he is to 
be considered a partner, why should he not be com- 
pelled so to arrange his affairs that he could carry on 
all of his business on his own property? When a 
private hack-stand is maintained in a public street 
and a portion of the profits go to the owner or lessee 
of the hotel or restaurant in front’of which the taxicab 
is permitted to stand, such owner or lessee is trans- 
acting a portion of his business in the publie streets 
and receiving profits from the use of the public 
streets. 

It has heen suggested, and with some force, that, 
if the taxicab companies were not subjected te the 
burden of paying large amounts for these hack-stands, 
they could afford to and would carry passengers at 
much reduced rates. If this could be accomplished, the 
public would indeed be benefited. 

If an owner or lessee of property desires to have 
a taxicab stand for his convenience and profit, he 
should use his own premises for that purpose, and if, 
with his consent, a license is granted to use a portion 
of the public streets for a private hack-stand, what- 
ever such a privilege is reasonably worth should be 
received by the taxpayers, and he should not be allowed 
to sell the right to use public property for his personal 
benefit 









































General F. D. Grant returning to headquarters 


A quick-firing gun in action 


THE BATTLES OF PINE PLAINS 


SEVERAL REGIMENTS OF THE REGULAR ARMY, TOGETHER WITH CAVALRY COMMANDS OF THE NATIONAL GUARD FROM NEW YORK AND OTHER CITIES, TOOK PART IN 


EXTENSIVE MANOEUVRES AT PINE PLAINS, IN THE 


FORCE ENGAGED IN COMRAT AND MANY PROBLEMS OF INTEREST WERE WORKED OUT BY 


Hobgoblins that 

















Fag Chantecler barnyard characters are 
malt far eclipsed in “ make-up” and spectacu- 
i} lar appearance by some of nature’s gro- 
Mi tesque little individuals who have just 
Siimade their bow to the public. These 
Ae: ay midgets of remarkable shape are known 
as “ tree-hoppers.” They have just been portrayed in 
a number of large wax models at the Museum of 







By Walter L. Beasley 


Natural History, New York, executed by Mr. Ignaz 
Matausch, of the Department of Invertebrate Zoology. 
These droll hobgoblin-like insects are of special in- 
terest, for nothing on so large a scale has hitherto 
been attempted in entomological work. 

The tree-hoppers (membracide) belong to the great 
group of rhynchota. They have sucking mouthpieces 
and live on the juice or sap of small trees and plants, 
which they extract from the stems by means of their 
sharp beaks. consisting of several bristles enclosed in a 
fleshy joined sheath. The tropical types are gorgeously 
colored in many hues. They have four eyes—two large 
and protruding ones, and two below, partly developed. 
Their two large eyes have a keen, droll look, and the 
line that separates the head, in some instances, gives 
them the appearance of wearing spectacles. They 
have four wings, the two posterior ones being smaller 
and transparent, while the anterior ones are more 
parchment-like. Some are clumsy in flight, and use 
their wings mostly as a parachute. The hind pair of 
legs is longer than the front ones, and is employed in 
leaping and jumping to considerable distances, which 
has given to these insects their common name of 
“ tree-hoppers.”” They are especially interesting on ac- 
count of the peculiar development of the thorax, which, 
in grown specimens, is provided with singular horns 
or protuberances. These horns are often so freakish 
and extravagantly shaped that entomologists have 
hitherto been unable to account for their development 
and form. They remind one of some of the highly 
specialized horns and tusks of fossil reptiles and mam- 
mals. It is difficult to conceive of their being used by 
the insect in any way. This peculiar development 
is not so clearly seen in tree-hoppers of temperate 
regions as in the species from South and Central 
America, where they are often most surprisingly 
shaped. Many have mountain-like humps on their 
backs, the prothorax is prolonged backward, like a 
roof, over the body, often quite covering the entire 
insect. In some instances, the prothorax is an elevated 
nighteap, in others it is shaped like a Tam O’Shanter ; 
and sometimes it has long horns, one on each side. 
Some possess a wonderful sword or blade-like append- 
age, having ball-like projections, which are often 
several times the size of the body and are sometimes 
covered with long hairs. The little tree-hoppers are 





NORTHERN PART OF NEW YORK STATE, DURING THE FIRST DAYS OF AUGUST, WHEN A “RED” AND A “ BLUE” 
VARIOUS ARMS OF THE SERVICE 

















A harmless specimen from Brazil 


practically harmless and are not usually found in 
sufficiently large numbers to constitute a pest. Nearly 
all the’ best and most curious specimens are obtained 
from various tropical parts of South and Central 
America, and India. The construction of the wax 
models requires most patient and delicate modelling 
and painting, in order to bring out the hundreds of 
indentures, cavities, and lines. 



































A dandy from the Amazon 





Arizona’s contribution to the collection 
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A hump-backed Ohioan variety 
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The Late John G. Carlisle 


JouN GRIFFIN CARLISLE, who was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in Grover Cleveland’s 
second administration, died in New York, 
on July 3lst, at the age of seventy-five 
years. He was born in Campbell, now 
Kenton County, Kentucky, in 1835, and, 
after receiving a common-school education, 
was admitted to the Kentucky bar in 1858. 


at Washington in 1877 and was re-elected 
seven times. He became Speaker in 1883, 
was re-elected in 1885 and in 1887, and 
became United States Senator from Ken- 
tucky in 1890. It was while serving in 
this capacity that President Cleveland ap- 
pointed him Secretary of the Treasury in 
1893. He effected the repeal of the Sher- 

















John G. Carlisle, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, who died recently in New York 


During the next twenty years he became 
prominent in the politics of his native 
State. 

He served a year in the Kentucky 
House of Representatives, and in 1866 was 
elected to the State Senate; he was Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Kentucky from 1871 to 
1875, and a Presidential elector in 1876. 
He entered the House of Representatives 








man Act, which required the monthly 
purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver and 
the payment therefor with Treasury notes. 
His financial administration marked a 
storm period of depression, and was 
severely criticised at first. Mr. Carlisle 
was identified with many acts for the 
establishment of a sounder monetary 
system. 








The Gentler View 


THE INCONVENIENCE OF IDEAS, ETC. 
By Florida Pier 


Ir is only of recent years that the in- 
convenience of ideas has been felt with 
its full weight. It is not to be forgotten 
that the years before we came to con- 
sciousness are always known to be, and 
ardently called, the ‘good old days,” 
while the time in which we live is dubbed 
from personal experience a depraved age. 
Still, the impression remains that fifteen 
years ago ideas did not have their present 
unpleasant trick of coming home to one. 
Ideas used to be long-distance pleasures 
bearing entirely on things that concerned 
us only remotely, if at all. They were 
kept like a collection of alpine sticks in 
the hat-rack. We glanced at them fre- 
quently, but had no nearer connection 
with them than occasionally taking an 
umbrella from their midst, and at very 
rare intervals finding that the most 
trustworthily ornamental of the alpine 
sticks had poked a hole in a new silk sun- 
shade, 

The things we did we did for private 
reasons of our own, and from motives 
that even we never looked at, much less 
explained to cold-blooded people with op- 
posing points of view! A comfortable 
radius within which we could move fairly 
actively was permitted us, while just be- 





yond this region of helpful murkiness 
shone the bright glamour of ideas. The 
line dividing the two was never permitted 
to become blurred. 

Now our most intimate actions are 
riddled with ideas—horrid, far-reaching 
things that bear on the good of the whole 
and are dimly related to political econo- 
my, and civic interests, and other matters 
that ware invading the privacy of the 
home. It makes one so fidgety and nerv- 
ous. The unexpected connection between 
a large impersonal subject and a small 
personal preference of our own renders 
us liable to a whole series of shocks and 
jars. It is a constant question of chan- 
ging your actions or ideas, compromising 
between the two, or else slinking about in 
the way of your fathers, exhausted by the 
continual upbraiding of those dratted af- 
fairs that have penetrated to your brain. 
It is all so wearing. ‘That glad, free 
sweep of behavior is all gone. Cautious 
adjustments of ‘one’s liking to one’s learn- 
ing leave a dry taste in the mouth, and 
the morality of the result does not make 
up for the mustiness of the process. 

Somehow the pleasure of being ad- 
vanced is not what one might expect. 
That sense of staunch militancy, of strid- 
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ing along at the head of the procession, 
which ought to be so invigorating, is in 
reality rather weakening. Instead of 
glorying in the vigor of modern thought 
there is a gone feeling in the pit of the— 
delicacy forbids the brazen writing out 
of the word abhorred by the British; and 
the decision is reached that the children 
must be brought up according to your 
most pitiless ideas, but you, having got 
on so far, will just continue to the end in 
peaceful conservatism. Education is, per- 
haps, the vicious insistence that your 
ehildren shall do the things that you be- 
lieved in doing in the days of your 
austere youth, but shamefully evaded 
later on. It is so obviously right that 
women should work. Work itself is so 
admirable, its dozen consequences are of 
the happiest. The parasitic, idle, restless 
woman will be cured of all her ills, and 
the woes of the world righted, when men 
and women work hand in hand. This is 
always said with a stern glance into the 
future, a flashing, inciting brow, and is 
generally followed by a wistful look back- 
ward that, interpreted, means, ‘“ There 
were some awful pleasant points about 
the old state of things!” 

Ideas are invariably too far ahead of 
the times. They would do beautifully if 
they bore a little more relation to us, 
and our sense of disgruntled formality 
toward them shows how unacclimated 
they remain, how persistent we are in 
treating them like distressingly foreign 
and barely weleome guests. We are 
ashamed not to have them, but we might 
be publicly disgraced if we carried them 
out. They do not get on well with one’s 
prejudices and comforts and _ instincts. 
They are trouble-breeders, and any one 
who has permitted them to install them- 
selves in his personal affairs has no need 
to be told of their inconvenience, but is 
solemnly and sincerely condoled with. 


Peace and quiet are active employments 
when one has them after a long winter of 
grinding actively. They are almost 
violent exercise, and the more marked the 
fearful quiet is, the more it enthralls, 
absorbs, and, one might almost say, ex- 
cites. Bustle produces in an accustomed 
bustler a leaden’ indifference; rural 
silence is so restful that he sits up stiff 
with excitement, too amazed at the bliss- 
ful blankness of life to. relax. If he does 
relax it, it is in an eestasy of relaxation. 
He keeps repeating, ‘‘ Never have I been 
so relaxed. I am an inert rag, this per- 
fect lassitude is the most heavenly thing 
I have ever known,” until his bubbles of 
relaxation reach such a pitch that he 
cannot sit still another minute, and is 
forced to walk about and pat the roses 


on their heads. Quiet is much more 
noticeable than noise. Sound deadens 


nerves until they cease consciously to 
register the hurly-burly; but quiet, even 
if forgotten, presents itself afresh every 
time a cricket chirps. Every lark draws 
glaring attention to the silence it broke 
into, and its notes seem to ripple away 
on the quiet like widening circles on the 
water, so that it is the disturbed quiet 
one realizes, not the sound dropped in. 
Every breath drawn says, “It is so 
quiet, it is so quiet.” One’s pulses beat 
to the absolute, heavy silence. Perhaps 
heaviness is the very word wanted. Quiet 
sits on one’s eyelids and weighs on one’s 
hands, and the burden of it is so narcot- 
ically noticeable that one staggers about 
drunken and demoralized until, when’ one 
is unable to bear the crushing weight any 
longer, a noisy game of tennis is played, 
and a little rest in this way secured. 





Proving the Earth Rotates 


OnE of the simplest proofs of the rota- 
tion of the earth can be obtained by 
rolling up a piece of paper into a fine 
tube and taking a sight on a star. The 
tube must be held steadily or, better 
still, fastened to the side of a window. 
Pretty soon the star will move across 
the field of view and away so as not 
to be seen. This must be occasioned by 
the earth’s rotating with the tube on it, 
for the stars are known to be practically 
fixed. To find the point about which it 
rotates—that is, the star end of the axis 
of rotation—several stars have to be 
examined. All to one side of the North 
Star will be found to move in a certain 
direction, while all on the opposite side 
go in the opposite direction. The North 
Star, Polaris, does not ‘seem to move at 
all, and the reason for this is easy to see. 
Take an orange and point it toward one 
corner of the room, rotating it so that 
the same pole always points to that 
corner. Imagine an ant on the orange 
near its equator and the view it would 
obtain of the corner of the room and the 
other objects in the room. It will be at 
once seen that the corner will always be 
in the same relative position to the ant, 
while everything else will seem to rotate, 
or rather revolve, around the corner. So 
it is with the stars—they all seem actu- 
ally to revolve around the North Star, 











but this is solely due to the rotation of 


the earth. Of course the North Star ean- 
not be seen from the southern hemisphere, 
for the line of sight would pass through 
the earth’s rotundity at the equator. 
For this same reason all the stars near 
the North Star are invisible in the 
southern hemisphere, while the Southern 
Cross and stars near it are never seen in 
the northern hemisphere. 





Overpaid Postage 


A CONSIDERABLE gain accrues to the 
government every year from wasted post- 
age stamps. The government profits in 
two ways by the carelessness and igno- 
rance of the public. In the first place, 
many stamps are destroyed, a circum- 
stance that means a profit te the Post- 
office Department of thousands of dollars 
annually. Just how much this gain is 
cannot be correctly estimated, seeing that 
there is no way of obtaining the statistics 
except by elaborate and untrustworthy 
calculations, One may carry stamps in 
his pockets until they have become so 
worn that he does not like to use them. 
As a inatter of fact, however, anything 
that fairly resembles a stamp, though it 
be somewhat mutilated, is passed by the 
clerks, just as a dilapidated ban):-note 
is good if there be enough of it to show 
what it is. Wear and dirt cannot, with- 
out almost destroying the stamp, give it 
the look of one that has been cancelled. 
Yet few persons will put a damaged stamp 
on a letter. 


The second source of loss to the indi- 
vidual whereby the government profits 
is in the number of stamps that are 


wasted in excess postage. In the case of 
foreign letters to countries wherewith 
this country has reached no two-cent 
agreement, persons who have not a five- 
cent stamp put three two-cent stamps on 
the letter, thus making the department a 
present of one cent. Domestic mail also 
1s frequently overstamped. Enough money 
is wasted in this way to provide thousands 
of inexpensive letter-scales. 

Then, too, people have false estimates 
of weight. Many entertain the notion 
that should they forward anything in a 
large envelope they should affix thereto 
two two-cent stamps. It takes a_ fat 
letter to weigh more than a_half-ounce. 

Furthermore, most people know noth- 
ing about the rate for newspapers and 
think that because a newspaper rolls into 
such a solid bundle it costs a great deal 
to send. So they continue to overpay the 
postage. 

There is, however, a great deal of mail 
matter that is underpaid, but here the 
government loses nothing, for the short- 
age is collected from the receiver, who 
must pay the stamp due. Knowing this, 
and being anxious not to seem niggardly 
to the friend who must make up the de- 
ficiency in postage, a person in doubt 
often puts too many stamps on fourth- 
rate matter and on extra-big letters, and 
Uncle Sam gets the difference. 






THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’'S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 centsa box. o*, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE VERY TIME 


When Powerful Food is Most Needed. 





The need of delicate yet nutritious food 
is never felt so keenly as when a convalescent 
gets a set-back on account of weak stomach. 
Then is when Grape-Nuts shows its power, 
for it is the most scientific and easily digested 
food in the world. 

“About a year ago,” says a Kansas 
woman, ‘my little six-year-old niece, Helen, 
left the invigorating and buoyant air of 
Kansas, where all her life she had enjoyed 
fairly good health, to live in the more quiet 
atmosphere of Ohio. She had a complete 
change of diet, consisting of a variety of 
food, and of course a change of water; some- 
how she eventually contracted typhoid 
fever. 

“‘ After a long siege her case seemed hope- 
less, doctors gave her up, and she was noth- 
ing but skin and bones, couldn’t eat any- 
thing, and for, weeks did not know even her 
father or mother. Her parents, wishing to 
get something delicate and nourishing, 
finally hit upon Grape-N uts food for her, and 
it turned out to be just the thing. 

“She seemed to relish it, was soon con- 
scious of her surroundings, and began to 
gain health and strength so rapidly that 
in a short time she was well, playful, and ro- 
bust, as if she had never been ill. 

“We all feel that Grape-Nuts was the 
predominating factor in saving the sweet 
little girl’s life.” 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 











“THE BEST LAID PLANS—-” 


Se a? WAS OME pretty big deals have been 

os veo? engineered on the Stock Exehange 
during the past few years, but Wall 
, Street is’ still agape at the mag- 
‘nitude and temerity of — plans 
brought to light by the rescue of 
YY the foreign syndicate which started 
36 t° do things with American rail- 
’ roads. It isn’t every day that a 
syndicate of foreign capitalists, joining hands with 
powerful financiers here, tries to get possession of 
half a dozen railroad properties of the first im- 
portance for the purpose of welding them into 
a great transcontinental—and then, with victory 
almost within its grasp, is forced to let go its hold- 
ings of stock and back out as best it can. Wall 
Street is accustomed to the dramatie and the spec- 
tacular, but it is a long, long time since anything 
like that has been seen. 

Under the surface, the plans to create an ocean-to- 
ocean railway system with the Rock Island as_ the 
backbone have been quietly going forward for a year 
or more, but it was not until the distress of the 
scheme’s backers became apparent a short time ago 
that there was anything like general realization of 
the scope and extent of the project. Market move- 
ments in the stocks of some of the properties con- 
cerned did, it is true, arouse suspicion that something 
big was going on, but that the plans afoot con- 
templated the creation of a through line from New 
York to San Francisco seemed hardly likely. The pos- 
sibility of such a thing taking place was, however, 
fully described in an article appearing on this page 
on January 22d. 

Now it appears that not only was such an ocean- 
to-ocean line projected by the Rock Island interests, 
but that forces had been joined with a strong foreign 
syndicate, by whose help it was hoped the necessary 
control of the various other roads, which were to be 
the links in the chain, could be secured. With the 
Reid-Moore group of capitalists in contro! of the 
Rock Island and possessed of such strong representa- 
tion on the directorate of the Lehigh Valley as to 
give them virtual control of that property too, it was 
evidently planned that good strong buying of Wabash 
and Denver & Rio Grande by the foreign syndicate 
would result in the allies’ coming into control of all 
the five roads making up the projected transcon- 
tinental. 

It was, indeed, a scheme to fire the imagination, 
this plan for a straight route from New York to the 
Golden Gate. First was to come the Lehigh Valley, 
on the board of directors of which the Reid-Moore 
interests hoped to increase their strong representation 
to actual control. ‘Between Buffalo and Chicago the 
Wabash was planned as the connecting line—it was 
realized fully that to get control of the Wabash would 
be only a matter of offering a fair price for it. West- 
ward from Chieago runs the Rock Island itself, as 
far as the city of Denver, from which point the 
Denver and Rio Grande was to be made the connection 
to Salt Lake City. Control of the Denver and Rio 
Grande would carry with it control of the new 
Western Pacific, over which road connection with the 
Pacifie coast was to be made, Thus with the ac- 
quisition, really, of only two properties, the Denver 
and the Wabash, the long-dreamed-of Atlantic-to- 
Pacific line was to be made an actuality. 

Arrangements having been made, the foreign syndi- 
sate, headed by F. S. Pierson and Percival Farquhar, 
and working in perfeet harmony with the Rock Island 
interests, began buying Wabash and Denver & Rio 
“Grande securities. For a while in the prevailing en- 
thusiasm this buying passed unnoticed, but when 
things began to quiet down and prices to recede, the 
strength of the securities in question began to attract 
attention. Denver & Rio Grande common, it was 
argued, paying no dividend and with small prospects 
of ever getting one, would hardly be selling up in the 
fifties unless there was steady buying of it and by 
strong interests. Wabash preferred, a stock of remote 
dividend possibilities, persistently selling up above 
sixty—here was something else for the Street to 
wonder over and figure out. And figure it out the 
Street did, as indicating that some one was trying to 
buy these properties, and at the same time. Having 
got that far it was easy enough to put two and two 
together and to figure that it must be the Reid-Moore 
group of capitalists (whose dominance in Lehigh Val- 
ley had just been announced) who were attempting 
further to extend their control of railway properties. 
In which deduction the Street. as far as it went, was 
right. But that a foreign syndicate was working in 
harmony with the Rock Island interests was known to 
very few. 

Under the very capable stock-market tutelage of its 
American ally, the operations of the Pearson-Farquhar 
syndicate went steadily forward, large amounts of 
stock being acquired. But finally came the time when 
financial skies began to darken and the syndicate to 
feel the weight of its load. First came the general 
raising of wages by the railroads, which at once pre- 
cipitated the fight for higher freight rates. Then came 
the postponement of the American Tobacco and Stand- 
ard Oil cases by the Supreme Court, and with that 
the realization that these decisions must overhang the 
market for at least another year to come. The credit 
position at that time, too, beeame somewhat disturbed, 
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partly on account of the overissue of new securities 
and partly on account of the extended position of the 
country’s banks as disclosed in the Comptroller’s state- 
ment of condition. With these influences bearing on 
the situation, sentiment underwent a quick change, 
the foreign syndicate only too soon finding out that 
it is one thing to be carrying along a great load of 
non-dividend-paying stocks when the outlook is con- 
sidered bright, but something very different when the 
banks make up their minds that retrenchment is in 
order and curtailment of loans necessary. 

This syndicate, too, it must be borne in mind, was 
engaged in operations having for their ultimate object 
the creation of a great transcontinental—a line the 
operation of which would necessarily cause big changes 
in the existing order of things. Under the cireum- 
stances, it was hardly to be expected that the embar- 
rassment of the newcomer would greatly be regretted 
by the market powers. If nothing was done in the 
way of cutting the ground out from under the feet of 
the foreign syndicate, at least no effort was made to 
stay the decline, especially in such stocks as the syndi- 
cate was known largely to hold. Big prices had been 
paid for these securities, it was realized, and if they 
were to “be allowed” to decline sharply the banks 
might be relied upon to call in loans in which they 
figured largely as collateral. And just that happened 
—happened to such an extent that the syndicate, in 
spite of, its great financial strength, was obliged to 
acknowledge its inability to take care of what it had 
bought and to ask help. 

Strange irony of fate that this embarrassed group of 
financiers should have had to seek aid from the very 
interests they sought to rival—strange combination of 
circumstances that into the hands of the very bankers 
who would have been most adversely affected by the 
plan, had it ever gone through, there should come, at 
panie prices, the foreign syndicate’s stock holdings. 
For it was, indeed, at panie prices that the Kuhn-Loeb 
interests relieved the Pearson syndicate of its load. 
About the rescue there was nothing altruistic. It was 
simply a case of taking over, at prices far below exist- 
ing quotations, a mass of stocks the forced liquidation 
of which would without doubt have caused general 
market demoralization. 

That is the story of the way in which a syndicate of 
rich foreign. capitalists tried to “ butt in” on the rail- 
road situation here and were forced to withdraw, leav- 
ing a good deal more than their tail feathers behind 
them. Of what has happened some of the effects are 
easy enough to foresee, but others are bound to re- 
main in doubt for a good while to come. The Pearson 
syndicate, of course, is eliminated from the situation, 
and with it all chance of the Rock Island interests 
being able to carry out their plans for an ocean-to- 
ocean route. On the other hand, where does the con- 
trol of the Rock Island itself now lie?—has it not, 
perhaps, passed from the Reid-Moore interests in the 
mix-up? And if so, and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. do con- 
trol the Rock Island properties, is there any chance 
that the plans of the Pearson syndicate will be taken 
up and the projected transcontinental be established? 

Control of the Rock Island system is at present very 
much in doubt, asseveration that it has passed to the 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. syndicate being opposed by denial 
that the disastrous end of the Pearson syndicate in any 
way affected the Reid-Moore group’s holdings of 
stocks. The claim, on the one hand, is made that 
there was so much Rock Island preferred in the stock 
holdings of the Pearson syndicate as to give absolute 
control of the property to the party taking over those 
holdings. With equal stoutness it is maintained that 
the Pearson syndicate’s part in the whole undertaking 
was to acquire a controlling interest in Wabash and 
Denver & Rio Grande, and that the total) amount of 
Rock Island held by the syndicate was inconsiderable. 

This latter view of the case seems to be the more 
reasonable. Before the beginning of the deal nobody 
thought of questioning the fact that the Reid-Moore 
holdings of Rock Island stock. carried with them 
absolute control of that property. So that, if the con- 
trol of that property has changed, it can only be be- 
cause the Reid-Moore group of capitalists have, com- 
paratively, recently, sold out their holdings. It may 
he, of course, that the Pearson syndicate, thinking 
itself strong enough to go it alone, took over from 
the Reid-Moore interests their holdings of Rock Island, 
though that does not, it must be confessed, seem very 
likely. It is, nevertheless, a possibility and so ought 
to be taken into account. 

In any case, and whoever turns out to be in control 
of Rock Island, it is safe to say that recent events 
have put an end to the chance of this transcontinental 
scheme’s being carried out for years to come. As- 
suming that the Moores still control the property, it 
is certain that it will be a long time before they will 
think seriously again of attempting to put through 
a scheme of such magnitude—particularly so as their 
hold on Lehigh Valley has been very much weakened 
during the past few months. Assuming that the Kuhn- 
Loeb syndieate holds the control of Rock Island, the 
carrying out of these transcontinental plans is, if any- 
thing, even less likely. Why, it may best be put, 
should the Kuhn-Loeb syndicate want to establish an- 
other transcontinetal—what could it gain thereby, ex- 
cept possibly another government suit against its 
ownership of parallel and competing lines? What- 
ever Rock Island stock may be held in this quarter, 
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it must be borne in mind, found its way there not 
because it was wanted, but because its forced sale in 
the open market would have caused demoralization and 
possibly panic. More than likely does it seem that 
as opportunity presents, this stock will be quietly 
sold in order to realize the big profit the low price 
paid for it guarantees to its purchasers. 


After the meeting of New York bankers recently 
held for the purpose of organizing an. association to 
issue ‘emergency currency,” should it become neces- 
sary in the fall, President Vanderlip of the National 
City Bank was asked when the newly formed Currency 
Association would hold its next meeting. “I don’t 
know,” he answered; “1 hope we never will have to 
hold another meeting.” 

That was typical of the spirit in which the meeting 
was held—a spirit of precaution rather than of appre- 
hension. There is a chance that we may need emer- 
gency currency this fall, these bankers had figured it 
out, and so we had better get together and fix up the 
machinery for issuing the notes. It isn’t by any means 
proved that there is going to be a money squeeze this 
autumn, but if there should be, we want to be ready 
for it. 

A laudable spirit without doubt, and a sensible way 
of looking at it—but a view which, if carried to its 
logical end, is bound to raise the question of why this 
Currency Association is being formed now and not long 
ago, as the Aldrich-Vreeland law intended it should be. 
President Vanderlip’s expressed hope that there will 
be no occasion for the association to meet again voices 
the sentiment of most of those interested in matters 
financial, but the choice of a time for the formation 
of the association other than the very eve of a period 
which so many people believe is to be marked by money 
stringency might perhaps have avoided some of the 
unrest from which the market is at present suffering. 


Production of copper having for some time past far 
exceeded consumption and the price of the metal hav- 
ing in consequence fallen very low, producers are 
understood to have “ come to an understanding ” among 
themselves to see that less copper is taken out of the 
mines. Not in any sense a combination in restraint of 
trade—merely an agreement to do less business, 

For once, however, the consumer can look at it with 
equanimity—so absurd a way of meeting the situation 
will react only on the producers themselves. Granted 
that the desired object of a higher price for copper 
metal is attained by shutting off part of the supply, 
that will only result in the reopening of mines which 
cannot under present conditions operate profitably, and 
in the pouring into the market of a new supply of the 
metal. Were things allowed to take their course and 
the price of copper allowed to seek that level estab- 
lished by supply and demand which it will reach any- 
way in the long run, there might not be much money 


in it for the copper people for a while, but the industry 


would before long find itself on a reasonable basis. 
That, however, is apparently not the object in view. 


The government report on cotton, giving the condi- 
tion as 75.5, precludes all idea of a record-breaking 
crop, but does not by any means prove or even indi- 
cate that a shortage of the staple is to be expected. 
A condition stated at 75.5 is, it is true, far from what 
it might be, but acreage as well as condition must be 
taken into account and this year’s acreage breaks all 
records. 

A repetition of the big crop of four years ago is 
out of the question, but that continuance of favorable 
weather conditions may yet result in a crop well above 
the average can be seen from what happened in 1907. 
In that year, with a midsummer condition exactly the 
same as at present, but with an acreage very much 
smaller, the crop reached the very respectable total 
of 11,678,000 bales. Considering how much more land 
is planted with cotten now than then, it would be any- 
thing but surprising if this year’s crop were to run 
well across the twelve-million-bale mark. 


From every standpoint it is to be hoped that there 
wil be a full yield of cotton this season. In order 


‘that the depression of the textile industry in New 


England may be overcome and the idle spindles 
started turning, in order that exports may be stimu- 


lated and the balance of trade again turned strongly: 


in’ our favor—for these and other reasons it is to be 
hoped that weather conditions will remain such as to 
bring about more than an average yield of cotton. 


From a correspondent in Ohio comes a query as to 
why loans of the New York Clearing House banks do 
not show a reduction proportionate to the liquidation 
which has been taking place. As security prices have 
gone down, the banks, he thinks, ought to have reduced 
their loans. 

Loans of the New York banks, it is true, stood at 
almost exactly the same figures on July 30th as on 
January Ist, but total cash reserves in the mean time 
rose $51,000,000. Just there lies the reason why 
loans have not been cut down. As long as cash comes 
pouring into New York at that rate, there is neither 
reason nor necessity for the banks’ cutting down their 


loans, 
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Repairing Submarine Cables 


Upwarp of fifty ships are constantly 
employed in the work of repairing the 
submarine cables in the various oceans 
of the globe; but these differ as much in 
appearance and equipment as a small row- 
boat differs from the big steam-yacht. 
The up-to-date cable-repairing ship is a 
model of scientific invention and equip- 
ment, and repairs of a difficult nature 
can be made in short order; but far out 
in the Pacific and Orient many of the 
cable lines are repaired by native divers, 
who sometimes remain under the water 
for remarkably long periods. 

The “ trouble-finders ” of the sea have as 
unique experiences as their brothers on 
land who face blizzards, storms, floods, 
and other dangers to repair telegraph and 
telephone lines. In many respects the 
latter have the advantage of the former. 
The “ trouble-finders” of the sea must 
often work at great depths in the water 
to locate and repair breaks, and in the 
tropical seas they must encounter man- 
eating sharks. A break or interruption 
in a submarine cable is determined to- 
day by mechanical devices or detectors, 
but when located the cable must first be 
inspected by divers. If the break is seri- 
ous enough it must be grappled and 
drawn to the surface for repairs. One of 
the most curious of these breaks was 
found in the Indian Ocean a number of 
years back. The cable, though a short 
one, was important, and when it refused 
to work the repair-ship was sent out to 
hunt for the trouble. When the location 
of the break was made a native diver was 
sent down. After an absence of a minute 


he returned to the surface and reported a 
very curious phenomenon. A sunken ship 
was resting directly across the line of the 
cable. Divers in rubber suits were then 
sent down, and they discovered that the 
native diver was right. A derelict had 
floated along and sunk directly over the 
cable. The sharp keel of the ship had cut 
the cable in half, or at least damaged it 
so that it was put out of commission. It was 
impossible to raise the derelict ship, and 
so the cable had to be spliced and carried 
around one side of her. ‘The divers made 
a cursory examination of the sunken ship, 
and found, to their surprise, that it was a 
rich prize. It was the old Lahore, a 
tramp ship which had disappeared some 
time before in a storm. All traces of 
her had been lost, and her disappearance 
had seemed destined to remain one of 
those unsolved mysteries of the sea, 

The ship was laden with a rich and 
valuable cargo, much of which was still 
intact and undamaged by the water. 
When the cable-repairing ship returned 
to port, a wrecking ship was despatched 
to the scene and the cargo raised. The 
salvage from this gave to each member of 
the crew of the submarine repairing boat 
a handsome little sum. They had not 
been looking for salvage, but that little 
experience demonstrated to them that 
they had one advantage over their brother 
“trouble-hunters ” on land. The latter 
do not pick up salvage money, even if they 
do freeze and starve to death in their 
efforts to clear the lines so that the throb- 





bing of the world’s messages may go on 
uninterruptedly, 




















A STREET-CAR POSTAL SERVICE 


SPECIAL DELIVERY OF MAIL IS ACCOMPLISHED IN BRUSSELS THROUGH THE MEDI- 


UM OF THE STREET-CARS. 


THE BELGIAN 


CORRESPONDENT MAILS HIS LETTER IN 


A BOX ATTACHED TO THE CAR, AND ACTUALLY SEES IT ON ITS WAY. 





Oil-Paintings 


A prop of oil on water shows some very 
peculiar and interesting developments 
when watched closely. Of course it 
spreads in all directions as a thin film, 
but later small holes appear in this film, 
and still later other figures. Each dif- 
ferent kind of oil gives a characteristic 
figure or pattern. This is a very simple 
way of finding out what oil one is experi- 
menting with, but the characteristic pat- 
terns must be known. This is a special 
department of science and is known as 
oleography, or the taking of oil pictures. 
A drop of pure sperm oil let fall into a 
vessel full of water quickly becomes an 





enlarged circular film of several inches in 


diameter and breaking at the edges into 
small round holes. This takes place in 
about fifty or sixty seconds if the oil be 
pure. The centre of the circle soon be- 
comes filled with little holes that are, how- 
ever, smaller than those at the edges. At 
the end of about two minutes the holes 
have expanded until the oil shows a deli- 
cate network resembling coarse veiling. 
This keeps up, for several minutes until 
the expansion breaks up the pattern and 
the oil practically disappears. 

As each oil gives a particular tracery it 
becomes necessary, or at least desirable, 
to secure the pattern permanently. After 
many experiments such a method was 
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_found. A sheet of any glazed paper is 
placed for a moment on the pattern. Of 
course the paper absorbs the oil where 
there is oil, and water where there is 
water. Now take the paper and place it 
for a moment on the surface of a plate 
of black ink. The ink colors the water 
part, but only very faintly colors the oil 
tracery, so when the paper is dipped into 
water to wash off the excess ink and is 
dried the pattern of oil is seen in a relief 
effect. Any color ink may be used for 
these pictures, or two colors may be used 
in obtaining a variety of tints. Of course 
the data of the particular picture should 
be written at the bottom, such as the kind 
of oil, the time elapsing from the falling 
of the drop to the taking of the graph, 
the height from which the drop fell, and 
the purity of the water. 





Old Postal Rates 


To us who now enjoy unequalled postal 
facilities and cheap rates, information as 
to those of long ago will come somewhat 
as a surprise. On February 20, 1792, the 
first Act was passed fixing rates of post- 
age on domestic letters, which were: 

For every letter to be carried not more 
than thirty miles by land, six cents. For 
every letter to be carried not less than 
thirty miles and not exceeding sixty miles, 
eight cents. Between sixty and one hun- 
dred miles the rate was ten cents; be- 
tween one hundred and one hundred and 
fifty miles, twelve and one-half cents; 
between one hundred and fifty and two 
hundred miles, fifteen cents; between two 
hundred and two hundred and fifty miles, 
seventeen cents; from two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred and fifty miles, 
twenty cents; from three hundred and 
fifty to four hundred and fifty miles, 
twenty-two cents; over four hundred and 
fifty miles, twenty-five cents. For every 
double letter, double these rates were 
charged; for every triple letter, triple 
these rates. 

For every packet.weighing as much as 
one ounce avoirdupois the rate was equal 
to that of four single letters to the ounce, 
and the same rate applied to a greater 
weight. 

Thus it is seen that the daily letter of 
the lover and the simultaneous issue of 
a million cireulars by one business firm 
were alike impossible in those days unless 
the sender were to be a Croesus. 





Where the Old Cans Go 


THE raw material of a number of large 
establishments in this country consists 
of empty fruit and vegetable cans, rescued 
from the dumps. The principal products 
of these manufactories are window-sash 
weights, elevator weights, and ballast for 
boats. After delivery at the foundry the 
cans are piled into a large iron grating, 
under a sheet-iron hood, which terminates 
in a smokestack. They are sprinkled with 
erude oil, which is then set on _ fire. 
The process consumes the labels, loosens 
the dirt, and melts the solder, which falls 
through the grating, and is collected, cast 
into ingots, and sold to be used again. 

Some of the cans, which have simply 
lapped and soldered joints, melt apart 
completely. These are sorted out, and the 
sheets straightened and bound into bun- 
dles, to be sold to trunk-makers for pro- 
tecting corners. They are also bought 
by button manufacturers, who stamp from 
them the disks used in cloth-covered but- 
tons. 


The machine-made cans do not come 
apart, and they are loaded into large 


carts, taken on an elevator to the charg- 
ing floor, and dumped into the cupola, 
which_is fed alternately with cans and 
coke, The cans are so light that some 
of them are carried out at the top of the 
stack by the force of the blast, and a large 
screen is arranged to prevent the pieces 
from falling on the roof. 


An Island in a Cloud 


WutteE IsLanp, thirty miles to the north- 
east of New Zealand, is perhaps the most 
extraordinary island in the world. It is 
an enormous mass of rock nearly three 
miles in circumference, rising nine hundred 
feet above the sea, and is perpetually en- 
veloped in dark clouds which are visible 
for nearly one hundred miles. 

The island consists almost entirely of 
sulphur, with a small percentage of gyp- 
sum. Some years ago an attempt was 
made to float a company to work the sul- 
phur, which is of high quality, but. sufli- 
cient capital was not subscribed. There- 
fore, the export of sulphur from White 
Island is still very small. In the interior 
is a lake fully fifty acres in extent, the 
water of which has a temperature of one 
hundred and ten degrees, Fahrenheit, and 
it is strongly impregnated with acids. On 
one side of this lake are craters from 
which steam escapes with great force and 
noise. This steam and the vapor from the 
lake form the dark cloud that envelops 








the island. 
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JUST OBSERVE FOR YOURSELF — 
Pronounced Individuality 
and a Flavor more satisfy. 
ing than mere words can 
describe, are Blatz exclusive 
characteristics—so declare 


those who really appreciate 
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THE FINEST : 
BEER EVER BREWED 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO. MILWAUKEE 
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INSIST ON ““BLATZ"’ 
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Dreamland’s great white tower, with its thousand lights 


The Saturday crowd in Dreamland, where the dreams are very energetic ones 


THE JOYS OF SATURDAY-SUNDAY LAND 


THE GAUD AND GLAMOUR OF CONEY ISLAND, WHICH PROVES, ON SUMMER HOLIDAYS, TO BE THE MOST DENSELY PEOPLED TERRITORY OF NEW YORK AND ITS ENVIRONS 3 
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West Point’s Magnificent New 
Chapel 
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The interior of the chapel, showing 
the site of the memorial window 


NEARLY three hundred feet above the 
Hudson stands the new cadet chapel at 
West Point, recently completed at a cost 





of $800,000 and dedicated. The founda- 
tion was hewn from solid rock, and the 
stone used for the building was quarried 
near by. This splendid edifice is 217 feet 
long, the interior 
feet at the widest point and 53 across 
the nave. The tower is 126 feet above 
the floor. The interior finish is of 
white imported limestone, and the nave 
and choir are ornamented with groined 
arches. 

An important feature of the new chapel 
is the magnificent memorial chancel win- 
dow, designed by Willett, of Pittsburg, 
whose design was selected from among 
twenty-one submitted by American and 
English competitors. It represents Christ 
seated on an enormous war-horse, sur- 
rounded by saints and heroes, and may 
be regarded as a memorial to the spirit 
of West’ Point, glorifying the spiritual 
side of war. Through the efforts of 
Colonel Charles W. Larned, of the Alumni 
Committee, a sum of $10,000 was con- 
tributed by graduates to the building of 
this window. Beneath the chancel is a 
erypt designed to be the resting-place for 
the distinguished dead. The chapel will 
seat from 1,100 to 1,500 persons. Messrs. 
Cram, Goodhue, and Ferguson are the 
architects. 

















The new cadet chapel at West Point, on the Hudson, 
which has just been completed at a total cost of $800,000 





Watch Screws and Jewels 


PROBABLY the smallest screws are those 
turned out in a watch-factory. They are 
cut from steel wire by a machine, but, as 
the chips fall from the knife, one is tempt- 
ed to observe that the operator is amus- 
ing himself, inasmuch as no screws can 
be seen. Yet, at every third operation of 
the machine a screw is duly completed. 

The fourth jewel-wheel screw is next to 
invisible, and to the naked eye it resembles 
a speck of dust. With a glass, it may be 
seen to be a small screw, and some ecal- 
culation reveals the fact that it has two 
hundred and sixty threads to the inch. 
It takes a very powerful glass to observe 
these threads. 

These serews are said to be but four 
one-thousandths of an inch in diameter, 
and the heads are double in size. It has 
been estimated that an, ordinary thimble 
could contain one hundred thousand of 
them. 

Quite a number of new jewel settings 
have been added to the movements of 
first-class watches during the last ten 
years. These new jewels have created an 
added demand for expert jewel-setters. 

The term “ jewel” in a watch movement 
is to be taken literally. ‘he small pre- 
cious stones are drilled to receive the 
pinions or axles of the wheels, the object 
being to provide a bearing that will not 
corrode and will not wear away easily. 

The garnet is the least valuable of these 
jewel settings, but some of the minute 
sapphires and rubies employed in the 
bearings of a watch are quite good enough 
for the setting of a ring. 

For the most part, however, these frag- 
ments of precious stones are off color, the 
sapphire especially pale to insignificance, 
but at the same time harder and better 
for watch-jewels because of this light 
color. Occasionally a ruby jewel burns 
red in one of the neat little envelopes in 
which they come from Switzerland, five 
hundred or one thousand in a lot. 

Each stone is shaped to a circle and 
bored through the centre, each boring be- 
ing just a little less than the diam- 
eter of the pinion used in the factory 
where it ‘is finally to be placed in the 
upper or the lower plate of a watch. 

_ The immediate setting for the watch 
Jewel is a minute cylinder, brassy in ap- 
pearance, but really of soft gold composi- 
tion. Before the jewel gets to the setter 





it has been put into a lathe, and by 
mneans of a minute steel point covered 
with diamond dust and oil the centre has 
been enlarged to fit the steel pinion 
which shall be housed in it. In the hands 
of the setter the cylinder is put into a 
lathe. With a moistened finger the jewel 
is picked up and placed inside the cylinder 
as it rests on the tip of the revolving 
lathe shaft. With a pointed tool the set- 
ter presses against the revolving cylinder 
edge, forcing the soft metal to overlap and 
close upon the sapphire or ruby till it is 
embedded firmly in the metal cushion; 
then a pressure upon a follower at the 
other end of the lathe brings a cutter to 
bear upon the metal circumference, turn- 
ing it to the exact size of the jewel-hole 
in the plate of the watch, with the hole in 
the centre of the jewel exactly in the cen- 
tre of the metal setting. 





The Bland Chinese Schoolboy 


CHINESE schoolboys present a curious 
contrast to the schoolboys of the Occident. 
At least the observation holds with refer- 
ence to the Oriental schoolboys of Queen’s 
College, Hongkong, where, it is said, a 
sight to be seen any day is that of more 
than a thousand pupils, not one, of them 
indulging in any boisterous conduct, or, 
indeed, even letting off his superfluous 
spirits by a run or a leap. 

The Chinese boys of Queen’s College, 
Hongkong. do not hurry, but walk sedate- 
ly along with their books under their 
arms. The utmost exhibition of youthful 
feeling is a reserved smile lighting up 
the face of a boy here and there as he 
listens to the conversation of his com- 
panions. Boisterous behavior. would be 
considered by these Chinese lads as un- 
dignified and quite contrary to all ideas 
of schoolboy good form. The more sedate 
a Chinese boy is in his behavior, the 
more he conducts himself like a little 
old man, the more aristocratic he is con- 
sidered by his schoolfellows, and the more 
praise he receives from his schoolmasters 
and his parents. 

In this country and in England parents 
and sons do not invariably agree as to 
what virtues are to be admired in a school- 
boy. In China they always do. Strange 
as it may seem, Chinese youths go to 
school with the sole idea of acquiring 
knowledge. Hence the stolid, determined 
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faces of the pupils of Queen’s College in 
the Eastern city. 

There is little variety in the color and 
cut of their dress. They wear no hats. 
Some brush all their hair straight back 
into their long queues; others have a 
fringe of stiff bristles dividing the shaven 
from the unshaven territory of their 
heads. All earry fans. 

In age the boys vary from nine to 
twenty’- three, and many of them have 
family cares in the shape of a wife and 
children at home. Every year, however, 
‘sees a decrease in ’he proportion of mar- 
ried schoolboys, and the average age be- 
comes less each year. In the early history 
of the school boys of all ages were to 
be found in it, and it was not an unheard- 
oi thing for father and son to be running 
a close race for the first prize. 





Grown by Electricity 


For many years it was thought that 
plants required intervals of rest from the 
light, just as do people, and that their 
growth was facilitated by it; but some 
years ago Siemens performed an experi- 
ment which disproved this theory. It 
also showed the effect of the electric light 
on plant growth during daytime.  Sie- 
mens put two enormous electric ares of 
about five thousand candle-power in his 
greenhouse. He planted wheat, pease, 
beans, barley, oats, cauliflower, different 
varieties of berries, and some flowering 
plants. He found that effects favorably 
comparable with sunlight were produced 
on the plants without exception—that the 
green constituent of all vegetables was 
produced, and that fruit and vegetables 
rich in flavor and luscious in taste were 
grown. He found that if the plants were 
subjected to sunlight during the winter 
day and electric light during the night, 
the growth was much hastened and the 
fruit produced at an earlier date. The 
green constituent, which is known as 
chlorophyll, is necessary to the vigorous 
growth of plants. If no light reaches a 
plant after it is about half-grown the 
leaves turn white and the plant dies—un- 
less, of course, it be a plant grown in the 
dark, which will have white leaves any- 
how. 





Wooden Water-pipes 


WoovEN pipes for the conveyance of 
water are in use to-day not only on the 
Pacific slope of the United States, but 
in England as well. 

These pipes in America, some of which 
are many feet in diameter, are made of 
Californian redwood and are constructed 
with staves and hoops like an ordinary 
barrel. Where sharp turns are necessary 
an elbow joint of cast iron or of steel in 
the case of the larger pipes is introduced. 
These pipes serve many important in- 
dustries and one of their most valued 
features is that they can be transported 
piecemeal and put together when they 
reach their destination. The wood is of 
very light weight and is exceedingly dur- 
able. 

It is by no means an uncommon sight 
in the city of London, when a street is 
“up,” to see lying along the curb a few 
lengths of wooden water-pipes that have 
been unearthed by the excavators. These 
are simply trunks of trees generally about 
nine inches in external diameter, with the 
rough bark still visible on their surface, 
and with a bore of about four inches 
diameter. One end of each trunk is hol- 
lowed out, while the other is pointed, so 
that they can be fitted into one another in 
«a continuous length. These pipes date 
back to the seventeenth century, when a 
water - supply was first brought to the 
sritish metropolis from Hertfordshire. 





High-power Microscopy 


TuerRE has been exhibited before the 
Royal Society of London a form of micro- 
scope, the invention of Professor Gordon, 
by means of which enormous magnifica- 
tion of an object can, it is stated, be at- 
tained without the blemishes due to optical 
causes that formerly marred such images. 

We may suppose that the enlarged 
image of an objeet is received from a 
microscope lens upon a_ ground - glass 
focussing sereen, and that then another 
microscope is employed, still further to 
enlarge the image so formed. This is, of 
course, quite feasible, but the grain of 
the glass would be magnified together 
with the image and would vitiate the re- 
sult. Professor Gordon uses a translucent 
screen of the finest possible texture, and 
he causes it to be kept in continual mo- 
tion while the object is being viewed or 
photographed. By this means. the grain 
of the screen’ is eliminated and the greatly 
magnified image of the object alone seen. 
Specimens magnified to the extent of ten 
thousand diameters were shown as proofs 
of the efficacy of the method adopted. 








A MUSICAL WONDERLAND 
THAT ABOUNDS IN MELODY 


Every Kind of Music and Mirth to Suit 
Every Whim and Every Mood. 

SoMETIMES your heart gets hungry fot 
music, just as your body craves food. It 
used to be that when such an appetite came 
along you would stay hungry until some 
kindly person who could sing or play gave 
you a more or less palatable meal of music. 

3ut in these wonder-days you sit down in 
your easy-chair and let the Victor open for 
you the door of music’s storehouse—turn 
your home into a musical wonderland. It 
makes no difference what class of music you 
want to hear, you get it in its most beautiful 
form. 

In the August list of new Victor Records, 
for instance, there are band: and orchestra 
music, instrumental solos, grand opera arias, 
vocal and instrumental medleys from favor- 
ite operettas, popular songs, sacred musie— 
everything that the heart desires, played and 
sung by the worid’s greatest artists. Pryor’s 
Band plays a bright and lively march by Mr 
Pryor to which he has given the unique name 
of Afifi March, and there is an irresistible 
swing about this selection which will appeal 
toevery one. The Victor Light Opera Com- 
pany adds to its laurels by the two splendid 
records it has given of the “gems” from 
Victor Herbert’s popular Mile. Modiste, and 
from that most famous of all the Gilbert- 
Sullivan operettas, The Mikado, which has 
been revived with great success in New 
York. 

A haunting little melody, Every Little 
Movement, from Chicago’s new musical 
production, Madame Sherry, is splendidly 
sung by Lucey Marsh and Harry Mac- 
donough. An interesting novelty is the 
first of a series of duets by Elida Morris and 
Billy Murray, a most entertaining darky 
song, Angel Eyes, with an odd and ef- 
fective chorus. Nora Bayes and Jack Nor- 
worth sing Rosa Rosetta, an Italian dia- 
lect song with which they made a phenom- 
enal hit in the Jolly Bachelors; the 
arrangement of the chorus is both novel and 
ingenious, while the final refrain, sung in 
double-quick time, with its little touches of 
comedy, makes a pleasant ending. Mr. Nor- 
worth also sings Sadie Brady, an appeal- 
ing little ballad much in vogue at present. 
Harry Lauder has two records, Jean Mac- 
Neill and The Blarney Stone, both of 
which are brimming over with evidences of 
the Scotch comedian’s genial personality and 
punctuated by his quaint touches of humor. 
The noted young tenor, John Barnes Wells, 
starts his exclusive engagement with the 
Victor by singing Florence Aylward’s im- 
passioned love song, Beloved, it 7s Morn, 
and the delightful ode to spring, Jn May- 
time, by Oley Speaks. 4*, 


Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THEIR 
MANUFACTURE AND USE 


Revised Edition 


By H. P. WELLS 


Author of “* The American Salmon-F isherman 





This is a new edition of a book which is already 
a standard on the subject of fishing with a rod. 
Mr. Wells is an experienced fisherman, and he 
has added materially to this’ volume. The 
book goes into all necessary details, with 
drawings and diagrams of the manufacture 
and use of rods and fly-tackle and the making 
of flies. The book is the best authority on 
this subject in existence 
Illustrated with Diagrams 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extra) 
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ly observed that he’d like to read the letter 
before answering. . 

“Oh no,’ said the  cross-examiner. 
“You can tell whether that’s your signa- 
ture or not, can’t you?” 

“Why, yes,” said Buchanan, after an- 
other look. “ Yes, that’s my signature.” 

Brooke and O’Sullivan asked for the 
letter. I know now that they had never 
even beard of it before, and the reader 
shall see presently what they must have 
felt the moment they read it; yet so 
thoroughly were their nerves under control 
and so strong is the lawyer’s ability to 
play a part before court and jury, that 
neither one gave any sign of the awful 
blow that had fallen upon him. Dr. 
O'Sullivan merely sniffed contemptuously 
und turned away, as if the letter were 
not worth a second glance. Mr. Brooke 
objected with fine scorn to the admission 
of such a trivial thing as evidence. 

“It affects the character of the witness 
on the stand,” Mr. Wellman urged, “ and 
it is relevant upon the question of his 
credibility.” 

Recorder Smyth read the letter. Not 
one shade of emotion crossed that rugged 
countenance. 

“T shall admit the letter as some evi- 
dence,” he ruled. 

“Is that your letter?” Wellman asked 
Buchanan. 

“Yes,” replied the prisoner, with a 
smirk. 

The prosecutor then read the thing. It 
was such a screed.as only a debased mind 
could produce.’ Written from Nova Scotia 
within a few'days after the death of the 
poisoned woman, Buchanan boasted to his 
crony (the same who betrayed him to the 
law) about his conquests of women, in 
which the diamonds of the poor victim 
had played their part. Only a satyr could 
have written such stuff. Buchanan lis- 
tened to the reading of it with a sly 
smile twitching at the corners of his 
rabbit mouth. He smirked at the jurors 
as if to say, “ Ah, well, we men of the 
world must have our fling, you know.” 

The jurors seemed to me to shrink back 
as if the dredge of cross-examination had 
dragged up to the light a vile thing that 
poisoned the air. For the merest fraction 
of a second Charley Brooke turned white 
and swallowed convulsively as by clear 
prevision he saw his client already in 
the fatal chair. Instantly he recovered 
and sought to smother the effect of the 
letter with a flood of objections, excep- 
tions, ete., but it was too late: the bolt 
had shot home. The idle, vain, braggart 
serawl which the .murdering satyr had 
written and forgotten all about had_ be- 
come the instrument of vengeance that 
struck him down, in spite of all his 
scientific poison-juggling. ‘All the elabo- 
rate defence was in the twinkling of an 
eve swept aside and left.the poor wretch 
naked beneath the sword of justice. The 
jury, of course, found him guilty, and 
he was electrocuted. And T doubt whether 
the man ever guessed that it was his own 
supreme vanity that was his executioner. 





The Government’s Standard- 
izing Bureau 


Tue liberality of Congress toward the | 


Bureau of Standards has within recent 
years enabled its work to be greatly ‘ex- 
tended. The operations of the office were 
at first limited for the most part to stand- 
ards of length, mass, capacity, and tem- 
perature, but the rapid progress of ap- 
plied science created. new demands which 
no institution was competent to satisfy. 

Photometry, or the measurement — of 
light, isa casein point. Thirty years ago it 
had no great commercial importance, but 
the extended use of electricity for lighting 
purposes, the discovery and manufacture 
of acetylene gas, and the invention of 
numerous improvements in. burners for 
ordinary illuminating gas have opened 
up a new field. Photometric apparatus 
is now necessary in hundreds, or even 
thousands, of factories. 

Not only must the volume of light be 
accurately measured, but its chromatic 
composition must be determined. The 
most desirable light is, of course, that 
which comes nearest to sunlight in its 
color composition; ~and, .since — spectro- 
scopic photometry deals with investiga- 
tions which may affect the sight of mil- 
lions of people, it has a commercial and 
sanitary as well as a scientific significance. 

The pitch of tuning-forks, of interest 
to manufacturers of musical instruments: 
the testing of optical surfaces, which is 
important to every one who wears glasses; 
the verification of thermometers. of gas, 
water, and electric meters—in fact, the 
standardizing of all sorts of measures—are 
coming more and more within the scope 
of the Bureau of Standards. The govern- 
ment stamp in each case is the final au- 
thority all over the United States. 
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Read Books 


Books are the great miracle 
workers. livery time you read 
a book you gain some good, 
whether you read for mere en- 


tertainment or for the purpose 


of education. 


“Book Land,” edited by Edwin 
Markham and John Vance 
Cheney, appearing every Satur- 
day in the New York Morning 
American, Will be found a great 
help to you in selecting the 


books you wish to read. 




















An EVOLUTION 
A REVOLUTION 
and a REVELATION 


Do you know that there will be a revolution in the 
periodical subscription methods next fall—more sim- 
plicity, uniformity, and more friendly co-operation? 











Do you know that the business will be conducted with 
the same dignity and exactitude that marks the conduct 
of a great railroad, bank, or trust company ? 


Do you know what this means to you if you are in 

the magazine business—bookstore, newsdealer, or agent? 

First: If you give all or part of your time to getting subscrip- 
tions for a living—Write us! 


Second: lf you never took a subscription but want to know how 
the business is made pleasant, dignified, and profitable— 
Write us! 


ird: If you want to do a kindness to some one who needs “ an 
ird: y 


aS ee ° 
opportu nity —Write us ! (Sending the name and address.) 


Fourth: If you are running a bookstore or a news-stand and 
want to increase your business in subscriptions for any 
and all periodicals—profits also—Write us ! 

For four years the “‘ Harper Plan” has been the best. 
@ We have a better one for next season. If you want 
to know about it, just ask us to tell you about the 
“Harper Plan” for 1910-11.—Write us to-day! 


Fifth: 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NEW YORK 
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Bacteria to Aid the Farmers 
By Katharine Newbold Birdsalf 


In the article entitled, “ Inoculation 
Against Hunger,” published. in. HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for July 16th, frequent mention 
is made of “ legumes,” a word which is un- 
familiar to a number of readers. This 
term indicates a plant of the. pea family, 
such as clovers, alfalfa, cow-pease, soy 
beans, peanuts, field pease, vetch, etc. 1t 
is with this pea family—the legumes— 
that scientists have been experimenting 
both here and abroad, and they have dis- 
covered that, if legumes have on their 
roots little nodules or bunches which con- 
tain bacteria, these bacteria have the 
power of collecting the free nitrogen in the 
air and rendering it available for plant 
food. Without these bacteria, legumes, 
like other crops, take nitrogen from the 
soil, thus exhausting the nitrogen supply 
which is so necessary to all plant 
life. Many letters have been received 
from those who read the article, showing 
that a desire exists for further informa- 
tion upon this subject, and it is hoped the 
various points are covered in the follow- 
ing explanations, 

As previously stated, the most expen- 
sive manurial substance the farmer has to 
buy is the commercial fertilizer which 
contains nitrates—a necessary ingredient 
in animal and plant life. 

Many soils are almost devoid of nitro- 
gen, but, as explained before, it is pos- 
sible not only to feed (or inoculate) le- 
gumes with nitrogen-gathering bacteria, 
but it is possible to benefit the soil which 
is devoid of nitrogen, by a growth of le- 
gume crops in rotation with other crops. 

For instance, those nitrogen-gathering 

bacteria which form nodules on clovers, 
alfalfa, cow-pease, etc. (a different species 
of bacteria exists for each species of plant) 
are preserved in jelly, and bottled ready 
for farm use. When the farmer is ready 
to sow his legume crop—say clover—he 
adds a little sugar and water to-the jelly 
in the bottle which contains the clover 
bacteria, shakes it thoroughly, and mois- 
tens the clover seeds with it just before 
planting. If the nitrogen in the soil is 
scarce or almost exhausted, the bacteria 
which cling to the clover roots and live 
in bunches or nodules, having the power 
of absorbing nitrogen from the air, will 
supply that necessary element to the 
clover crop. In exchange the clover feeds 
to the bacteria small quantities of sugar. 
. Suppose, however, it is a wheat crop 
that is to be planted and nitrogen in the 
soil is searcee—can the wheat seed be treat- 
ed in like manner? No. Wheat does not 
belong to the pea family, and therefore 
is not a legume. Wheat like other crops 
exhausts the nitrogen in the ‘soil very 
rapidly, and the cheapest and best method 
of maintaining the fertility of the wheat 
lands is by. the growth of legume-crops in 
rotation with the wheat. If the: legume 
crop has been treated with its special bac- 
teria, wheat planted in the same soil. the 
following year will greatly benefit by the 
nitrates deposited -in the soil. from’ the 
nodules on the roots of the legume grown 
the preceding year. -Or, if the entire 
legume crop is turned under, it will decom- 
pose and add a-still larger amount of 
nitrates to the soil as well as a valuable 
supply of humus, making very: rich soil 
for the wheat. The same is true for cot- 
ton, corn, oats—all crops. 

A legume crop inoculated with nitrogen- 
gathering bacteria planted between. rows 
of other crops adds much.available nitro- 
gen to the soil. The action of the bacteria 
of alfalfa, for instanee, upon the soil 
stores nitrogen in a form which may be 
absorbed through the soil by cotton, al- 
though cotton-seed directly treated with 
alfalfa bacteria would not benefit. It is 
only legumes’ that are benefited directly 
by the bacteria; other crops require the 
action of the nitrogen bacteria on the 
soil to provide nitrates which they can 
absorb through the soil in the regular 
wity. ‘ 

In my former article I spoke of a pure 
culture of nitrogen-gathering bacteria; by 
this IT meant a colony of these ‘minute 
plants or organisms,. protected from con- 
tamination. ‘The pure culture comes in a 
patent bottle which’ prohibits the entrance 
of any foreign bacteria that -might injure 
crops, but allows of the entrance of pure 
air to feed nitrogen to the bacteria in the 
jelly. Dr.G. Earp-Thomas, a New Zealand 
scientist, has perfected the science of pro- 
curing healthy: specimens of the various 
bacteria, breeding them in his labora- 
tories, and. making healthy cultures of 
them. for farmers’ use. 

The exhaustion of nitrates in the soil 
in many parts ‘of this country, which 
necessitates the use of large quantities of 
nitrogen fertilizers, is undoubtedly due to 
ignorance on the part of the farmer. 
Now that the available natural nitrogen 
fertilizers are becoming more scarce and 
cost. more each year, it behooves the 
farmer to investigate the scientific possi- 
bilities of his farm with the help of those 
who have made soil and food conditions a 
; minute study. 
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PAYOR WILLIAM J. GAYNOR, of 


on the promenade deck of the steam- 
ship Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse on 
? the morning of August 9th. After 
six months of. unusuaily hard and 
trying work he was going abroad 
for a vacation of thirty days. Many 
of the members of his official family 
had wished him good luck and bidden him farewell 
and gone ashore, for the ship was to sail at ten 
o’elock and the warning whistle had blown the quar- 
ter hour before her departure. A few of the more 
intimate friends of the Mayor were lingering near 
him as long as the ship’s regulations permitted. Presi- 
dent Montt of the Republic of Chile, surrounded by 
his staff, chatted with the Mayor for a tew minutes, 
comparing conditions of municipal government in his 
country with conditions here and making his com- 
pliments on the things he had observed in New York. 
The Mayor and the President posed a moment while 





newspaper photographers took a last snap of the: 


cameras at them. The promenade deck of the gigantic 
liner was full of people. The pier was packed to the 
stringpiece with a throng of those who came to say 
good-by to friends. Handkerchiefs were waving, and 
through the blare of the ship’s great brass band could 
be heard a few scattered phrases of the last words 
shouted over the rail. 

A gray-haired man, short and rugged, had _ been 
wandering about the ship since nine in the morning. 
The only person who remembers to have seen him was 
a ‘longshoreman in the baggage gang who noticed that 
he seemed to be in distress and waved his arms above 
his head as he walked rapidly to and fro on the main 
deck. The baggage-handler thought the man was up- 
set by the prospect of leaving home or of saying 
good-by to friends, paid no more attention to him, and 
told no one about his behavior. When the rugged gray- 
haired man ascended to the promenade deck his manner 
had become normal, and he made his way through the 
press of people, looking about on every side as if 
searching for some one. Thus he strolled forward 
until he passed beyond the ship’s bridge. Mayor Gay- 
nor was chatting with “ Big Bill” Edwards, Com- 
missioner of Street-Cleaning, Corporation - Counsel 
Archibald Watson, and Dr. Ernst J. Lederle, Health 
Commissioner. Behind the Mayor stood his secretary, 
Robert Adamson, and Dr. Smith, an old neighbor from 
Brooklyn. The stranger took up his position behind 




















Mayor Gaynor crossing Brooklyn Bridge to his office 


the group with his hand in his right hip pocket as 
if reaching for a handkerchief. 

Suddenly a hoarse, rasping voice close to Mayor 
Gaynor’s shoulder cut through their conversation. 

“You took the bread and butter from, my mouth, 
damn you!” it growled, “ and now I’ve got you!” 

At the same instant the report of a revolver rang 
out, and Mayor Gaynor staggered forward with both 
hands pressed to the right side of his head. Blood 
trickled through his clutching fingers. 

“My God, he’s shot the Mayor!” cried Secretary 
Adamson. The sound of his voice attracted the 
Mayor’s assailant, and he pointed the pistol at Adam- 
son and fired again. As he shot, Adamson instinctively 
ef up the revolver, and the bullet passed over his 
read. 

“Big Bill” Edwards mistook the first shot for the 
report of a photographer’s flashlight, but the outery 
of Adamson directed his attention toward the stranger. 
Instantly he leaped back of and past his chief and 
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Mayor Gaynor, Mrs. Gaynor, and their family 


struck the man a right-hand blow full in the face. 
Edwards is an old giant of Princeton’s football team, 
and -his blow broke the man’s nose and staggered him. 
Without an instant’s delay he grappled with the man 
and threw him to the deck. As he fell his pistol was 
fired again. The bullet went through the. back of 
Edwards’s left arm, but in the excitement neither he 
nor any one else noticed the flesh wound, nor was it 
discovered until more than an hour later. 

Corporation-Counsel Watson stooped and took the 
revolver, which Edwards had wrenched from the man’s 
hand. As he arose with it, a reporter, mistaking him 
for the criminal, seized Mr, Watson and wrestled him 
down before explanations could be made. Meantime 
the stranger, of powerful build and fighting with the 
desperate energy of insanity, almost writhed out of 
Edwards’s grasp. The big Commissioner grasped both 
arms. and threw all his three hundred pounds of 
weight upon him, crushing him flat. 

“Let half a dozen of ve get off, and I’ll lick the lot 
of ye!” roared the struggling man. Edwards now. hap- 
pened to spy Ralph Bloomer, the old Yale football 
guard, who had run up from a group of friends. 

“Ralph,” he roared as he landed one last and quiet- 
ing blow on the jaw of the prostrate man—‘ Ralph, 
put your knee en this fellow’s face and hold him 
down.” 

Ralph promptly knelt on the fellow’s face, and there 


was no more trouble from him. 


Benjamin Clarke Marsh, Secretary of the Committee 
on Congestion of Population in. New York, caught 
Mayor Gaynor as he staggered away, supported him 
into the nearest cabin, and placed him on the bed. 
Secretary Adamson also helped carry his chief into 
the room. The Mayor was pale, but not unconscious. 

“ Who did it?” he asked. 

“T don’t know; but they’ve got him,” Mr. Adam- 
son replied. The Mayor nodded and seemed to be 
puzzling over something. 

The throng on the promenade deck, augmented by 
hundreds who scrambled and stampeded. up the com- 
panionway from the other decks, gathered around the 
three men who were down. 

“T’ve got him! T can hold him!” roared Edwards. 
“Get me a pair of handcuffs. I’m a deputy sheriff. 
Vll arrest him.” 

A pair of steel nippers was brought and twisted 
around the man’s wrists, and. then Edwards arose and 
plucked him up on his feet. The prisoner was a heavy- 
set fellow of nearly two hundred pounds, but in the 
grasp of “Big Bill” he was swung around like a 
puppet. 

“Who are you?” cried half a dozen voices in the 
crowd. The man raised his head and stared around 
him in defiance. 

“My name,” he growled, “is James J. Gallagher. 
Born in Ireland fifty-eight years and three months 
ago; a widower.” 

He spoke as if he were rehearsing a speech he had 
long ago committed to memory in anticipation of his 
crime. 

“T was a Dock Department watchman,” he con- 
tinued, “and they fired me for not punching the time- 
clock regular. They took my bread and butter out 
of my mouth and I got Gaynor. I hope he’s dead.” 

The man’s words were an inspiration to the crowd. 
A deep growl arose from them, a roar, menacing and 
deadly as the rumble of a lynching mob. 

“Over the rail with him!” shouted a tall man, 
seemingly a prosperous merchant or professional man, 
but now transformed by rage and revenge into a 


primeval creature. The crowd closed in as if by 
one impulse, and a score of hands were clutehing for 
Gallagher. 

“No, no!” Edwards appealed, the tears standing 
in his eyes. “ Men, let him alone! Let the law take 
its course. My God! [ want to kill him myselt, but 
we mustn’t do anything like that. Give the law a 
chance at him.” 

Two policemen with clubs pushed and prodded their 
way through the crowd to Edwards’s side. ‘Then they 
ploughed a path to the gangway, and Kdwards fol- 
lowed with the collar and half the back of Gallagher’s 
eoat in his hand, thrusting and half carrying the 
rugged man before him as one would carry a mad 
dog by the seruff of the neck. Thus he took him along 

















Mayor Gaynor’s home at No. 20 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn 
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The summer home of New York’s Mayor, at St. James, Long Island 


the pier and out to his own automobile, and so he 
continued to hold him until he landed him before the 
desk railing at Hoboken police headquarters. 


Mayor Gaynor rallied from the shock of the wound 
as soon as he was stretched on the bed in the state- 
room. Baggage was hastily thrust aside, so that 
Doctors Meyer and Strauch, the ship’s surgeons, might 
have better access to him. They found that a bullet 
of .32 ealibre had entered his head back of the right 
ear and taken a downward course, lodging in the 
mastoid process, 

“Tl stay here and you can take care of me,” the 
Mayor said, smiling as well as he could, as if to re- 
assure the surgeons. 

“Tt would be safer to go ashore, sir,” Dr. Meyer re- 
plied. “It is a serious wound, and if seasickness 
affected you complications might follow.” 

“Very well. Ul go,” said the Mayor. “ You know 
hest. Please telephone to my family physician, Dr. J. 
W. Parrish, in Brooklyn. Have him brought to the 
hospital.” 

The wound was soon bandaged, and Mayor Gaynor 
was placed on a stretcher and carried to the second 
floor of the pier. As he felt the jar of the elevator in 
which he was lowered to the street level he shuddered 
and raised his hand to his mouth. A surgeon wiped 
away some blood with a piece of gauze. 

“Tell the people good-by for me,” said the Mayor to 
Mr. Adamson. ‘Then. seeing the distress on his secre- 
tary’s face, he quickly added: “ No, no; I don’t mean 
that. IT guess there’s plenty of fight left in me. Tell 
me—who did it?” 
great crowd surged and pressed about the ambu- 
lance in spite of the police who worked valiantly to 
keep a clear space about it. “Commissioner Edwards 
grabbed three of the biggest men and hurled them 
back one by one for a dozen feet through the curious 
mob. There was less jostling after that. 

Mayor Gaynor was very weak but. still conscious 
when he was earried to a room on the ground floor of 
St. Mary’s hospital, in Willow Avenue, Hoboken. His 
eves were haggard and his fingers twitched at the 
bandage around his throat. 

*“T seem to be choking.” he said to a nurse. “ Isn’t 
there any way you ean clear my throat?” 

He was relieved for a few minutes, but the choking 
sensation returned and weakened him greatly. 

“Say good-by to the people—” he began again, but 
did not finish the sentence. It was as if he were 
silently reassuring himself. in spite of his fast-failing 
strength, that he must win in the struggle for life. 
The hospital surgeons probed for the bullet but could 
not find it. An X-ray photograph showed that the 
bullet had split in two, one fragment lodging near 
the point of entrance, and one on the floor of the 
mouth near the angle of the jaw. 

Gallagher was a night watchman in the employ of 
the city Department of Docks and Ferries. He was 
discharged three weeks ago for repeated failures to 
punch the record in the time-clock that registers the 
watehman’s rounds. Gallagher wrote to Mayor Gay- 
nor several times, asking to be put to work again, but 
failed of reinstatement, and then he began to visit the 
City Hall and insist that he must see the Mayor, He 
was excluded. The revolver with which he committed 
the crime was one he had carried as watchman, At 
police headquarters he said: “I shot the Mayor be- 
cause he was responsible for the loss of my job. He 
took my bread and butter from me—not porterhouse 
steak, mind you—and when I saw him going off to 
Europe on vacation that irritated me and I shot him.” 


> 


Mayor Gaynor’s Career 
William J. Gaynor was born in 1851, of Irish an- 
eestry, on a farm owned by his father at Oriskany, 
near Whitestown, Oneida County, New York. He was 
educated at the Whitestown Seminary and later in 
Boston. In the New England capital he taught for a 





time in the public schools. Afterward he settled in 
Utica, New York, and took up the study of law in the 
office of Ward Hunt. In 1875, when he was twenty- 
four years old, he moved to Flatbush, Long Island, and 
worked for several years as a newspaper reporter, at 
the same time continuing his law studies. About this 
time he began to do things. He found a condition of 
extraordinary political corruption in the Long Island 
town. Flatbush had forty saloons, but only one 
saloon license. Gaynor procured evidence concerning 
these conditions, had the saloon-keepers arrested, and 
compelled them to obey the law. He then determined 
upon a campaign for the election of honest public 
officers.. He made known ‘his plans for reform and 
proceeded to expose the bosses. Both of the local 
political machines united in opposition to him, yet, 
in spite of this fact, his reform ticket was.elected by 
a large majority, and he himself was made police 
commissioner. 


In 1885 Gaynor moved to Brooklyn. At that time 
Brooklyn was completely under the thumb of Boss 
Hugh McLaughlin, who had hela sway over the city 
for many years. Gaynor determined upon a plan to 
compass McLaughlin’s downfall, and four years after 
he had taken up his residence in the city his op- 
portunity came. In 1889 the city of Brooklyn an- 
nexed the town of New Lots. In this town was a 
concern known as the Long Island Water Supply 
Company. Mclaughlin and his cronies purchased the 
company, through the aid of dummies, for $185,000 
and got the city of Brooklyn to buy it for $1,500,000. 
Gaynor vigorously denounced the deal and endeavored 
to secure the co-operation of some taxpayer whom he 
might employ as plaintiff in a suit to circumvent 
the swindle. He succeeded in emisting the aid of a 
former client, and the resulting suit ended in the de- 
feat of the swindle and brought dismay to MeLaughlin 
and the ring. Gaynor paid the entire costs of this 
suit—almost $15,000—out of his own pocket. 

Gaynor’s most celebrated exploit, prior to his elec- 
tion as Mayor of New York, was his campaign against 
John Y. McKane, the corrupt and insolent boss. of 
Gravesend. Gaynor was nominated for the Supreme 
Court bench in 1893, and throughout this campaign he 
bitterly denounced McKane as a grafter and ruffian. 
On election day he had watchers stationed in McKane’s 
districts. They were attacked and ejected. After his 
election as justice, Gaynor began a rigorous and un- 
sparing investigation of McKane and his methods, and 
finally secured his conviction for election frauds, send- 
ing the boss to prison for seven years. 

This fight’-brought Judge Gaynor national renown. 
His subsequent career on the bench was characterized 
by the independence of his decisions and the pungent 
frankness of his declarations. His term on the Su- 
preme Court bench extended from 1893 to 1907, and in 
1907 he was again elected for a term which would 
have lasted until 1921. He resigned from the bench, 
however, in 1909, to accept the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Mayor of New York. He was elected last No- 
vember by a plurality of 73,074, defeating William 
Randolph Hearst and Otto T. Bannard. 

His administration of the office of Mayor was 
marked from the start by conspicuous and striking 
vigor, independence, and initiative. He set to work at 
once upon the task of renovating and vitalizing the 
important branches of the city government, devoting 
especial attention to the Police Department. He inter- 
ested, amused, and won the respect of the city and the 
nation by his energetic and fearless innovations, his 
quaint and naive humor, his quotations from Epictetus 
and other philosophers, and his general unexpectedness 
and originality of procedure. Within the seven months 
of his administration he hal accomplished substantial 
and far-reaching reforms. Large savings had been 
made in the administration of the city’s business, and 
intelligent economies instituted, while bullying and 
grafting had beer! made dangerous practices in the 
Police Department. 

All in all, he had impressed himself upon the imagi- 
nation of the public as a singularly competent and re- 
sourceful executive, and as one of the most efficient 
mayors New York has ever had. 




















Mayor Gaynor taking a stroll with his dogs near his country place at St. James 
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PRESIDENT TAFT: : 

‘‘Mark Twain gave pleasure—real in- 
tellectual enjoyment—to millions, and 
his works will continue to give such pleas- 
ure to millions yet to come... He never 
wrote a line that a father could not read 
toa daughter. His humor was American, 
but he was nearly as much appreciated by 
Englishmen and people of other countries 
as by hisown countrymen. He has made 
an enduring part of American literature.” 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 

“It is with sincere grief that I learned 
of the death of this great American -au- 
thor. His position, like that of ge Chand- 
ler Harris, was unique, not only in Amer- 
ican letters, but in the literature of the 
world, : 

“He was not only a great humorist, but 
a great philosopher, and his writings form 
one of the assets in os 
America’s contribu- ae 
tions to the world 
of achievement, of 
which we havea .« 
right as ana- ~ 
tion to begen- 
uinely 
proud.” 


President 
Wooprow 
WILSON: 

“* Allthe world 
knows that in - 
Mark Twain it has 
lost a delightful hu- 
morist, a man able to 
interpret human life with 
a flavor all his own; but 
only those who had the 
privilege of knowing him 
personally can feel to 
the full the loss of a 
man of high and love- 
ly character, 
a friend 
quick to ae 
excite 
and give af- 
fection; acit- 
izen of the 
world who 
loved every ' 
wholesome adventure of the mindor + 
heart; an American who spoke much 
of the spirit of America in speaking 
his native thoughts.” 


Dr. Van DyKeE: 
“*Those who know the story of his 
friendships and his family life know 
that he was one who ‘loved much’ and 
faithfully, even unto the end. Those who 
know his work as a whole know that un- 
der the lambent and irrepressible humor 
which was his gift there was a foundation 
of serious thoughts and noble affections 
and desires.” 
Mrs. Jutia Warp Howe: 

He was personally highly esteemed 
and much beloved, a man of letters with 
a bi genuine gift of humor and of seri- 
ous thought as well.” 

James Wuitcoms RILEy: 

“The world has lost not only a genius, 
but a man of striking character, of in- 
fluence, and of boundless resources. He 
knew the human heart and he was sincere. 
He knew children, and this knowledge 
made him tender.” 

Bootu TARKINGTON: 

““He seemed to me the ae prose 
writer we had, and beyond that a great 
man. His death is a national loss, but 
we have the consolation that he and his 
genius belonged to and were of us.” 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City 








Please send me for examination, carriage 
free, a set of MARK TWAAIN’S 
WORKS, Author’s National 


cloth binding. It is understood 


that I may retain the set for five 


days, and at the expiration of 
that time. if Ido not care for 
the books, I will return 
them at your expense. 
If I keep the books, I 
will remit $2.00 a 
month until the 
full price, 

it had been Mark Twain's ambition 
to have his books in every American 
Home, and he made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which brings about 
this remarkable situation—for the 
first time in the history of publish- 
ing, copyrighted books are sold at 
the price of non-copyrighted books. 


















$25.00, has 
been paid. 




























































Now for the first time you may get 

a complete set of all Mark Twain’s 
writings at just exactly one-half the 
price they have ever been sold at before. 
This is a new edition, just as complete as 
the old one, which still sells, by the way, at 
This new edition is only $25.00. 


$50.00. 


His Complete Works— 
25 Beautiful Volumes 


This complete set of all the great humorist’s works 
breathe his spirit—the spirit of eternal youth; they 
are new books; to own them is always to have new 
books, a fountain. of youth. They never age, because 
humor, kindliness, and truth never grow old. 


Mark Twain himself wrotea preface 
to this edition. Brander Matthews 
has written the biographical criticism 
of Mark Twain and his work. 
There are portraits of the author 
from photographs and paintings 

taken at periods when the different 
books were in process of writing. This 
edition includes his later collected writ- 
ings, such as “ Eve’s Diary,” etc., etc. 
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Please send me for ex- 
amination, carriage free, a 
set of MARK TWAIN’S 
WORKS, Author’s Na- 
tional Edition, twenty-five 
volumes, cloth binding. It is un- 
derstood that I may retain the set for 
five days, and at the expiration of that 
time, if I do not care for the books, I will 
return them at your expense. If I keep the 
books, I will remit $2.00 a month until the 
full price, $25.00, has been paid. 







There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Brown, Frost, NEWELL, 
BearD, DiELMAN, SMEDLEY, THULSTRUP, CLINEDINST, Mora, WEL- 
DON, KemMBLE, GILBERT, Du Monp, MERRILL, OppeR. 


The binding is 
title labels stamped in gold. 
white antique wove paper, 
edition. 
















a splendid dark-red vellum cloth, with 
The books are printed on 
especially made for this 












Each volume is of generous size and bulk, 5x7% 
inches. 
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ALL BAKINGS SHOULD BE WELL PLANNED | iy 


You may plan as carefully as you like, but if an inferior flour is used carefully-laid plans will come to naught. 
The best and simplest way to plan a successful baking is to start with NAPOLEON FLOUR. If you are a good cook or 
, an expert baker, NAPOLEON FLOUR will support your efforts perfectly. Plan on NAPOLEON FLOUR—it’s the safe way. 


| NAPOLEON FLOUR 


Can Generally Be Had At All Retail Grocers 


However, if your dealer does not carry it in stock, ask him to write, or write yourself, to the nearest 
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Distributor mentioned below: 


J. C, Smith & Wallace Co., Newark, N. J. 
Taylor Bros., Camden, N. J. 
L. B. Risdon Milling Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Consumers’ Coal & Ice Co., Bayonne, N. J. 
Borton Coal & Trading Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 
George W. Leach, Pleasantville, N. J. 
Lang & Co., New York City. 
Gennerich & Beckert, New York City. 
Daniel Mapes, Jr., New York City. 
Martin Eymer, Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Cc. M. & R. Tompkins, Elmira, N, Y. 
McTighe Grocery Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Albany City Mills, Albany, N. Y. 
George E. Palmer, Fulton, N. Y. 
Porter Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Hooven Mercantile Co., New York City. 


Boomhower Grocery Co., Plattsburg, N. Y. 
William B, A. Jurgens, Brooklyn, N, Y. 
R. H. McEwen Milling Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Granger & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Granger & Co., Geneva, N. Y. 

Granger & Co., Hornell, N. Y. 

Granger & Oo., Jamestown, N, Y. 
Granger & Co., Erie, Pa. 

Granger & Co., Warren, Pa. 

Shenango Valley Flour & Produce Co., Sharon, Pa. 
J. M. Wyckoff, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Lewis Bros. Co., Chester, Pa. 
T. H. Thompson & Son, Chester, Pa. 
Lebanon Grocery Co., Lebanon, Pa. 
Witman-Schwarz Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Witman-Schwarz Co., Carlisle, Pa. 


Witman-Schwarz Co., Lewistown, Pa. 
H. C. Beerits & Sons, Somerset, Pa. 


The Durst Milling Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Neely & Ferrall, Canton, Ohio. 
Horton Milling Co., Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Knoblock & Ginz Milling Co., South Bend, Ind. 
Ragon Brothers, Evansville, Ind. : 
Indiana Milling Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
The Spink Milling Co., Washington, Ind. 
Shanks, Phillips & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Chattanooga Feed Co., Chattanooga, Tenn, 
McLane, Swift & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Carpenter-Cook Co., Menominee, Mich. 
P. E. Holmstrom Co., Joliet, Ill. 
Scudders-Gale Grocer Co., Cairo, Ill. 
Burr Bros., Rockford, Ill. 
C. B. Munday & Co., Litchfield, Ill. 
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L. S. Donaldson Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


H. C. Bohack Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Scranton, Pa. 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Hazleton, Pa, 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Shenandoah, Pa, 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Ashland, Pa. 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Sunbury, Pa. 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Reading, Pa. 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Pottsville, Pa. 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
Saratoga Milling & Grain Co., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Arthur Hill & Co., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Herkimer Mills, Herkimer, N. Y. 
Hilton, Gibson & Miller, Newburgh, N, Y. 
Hudson Wholesale Grocery Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
C. G. Meaker, Auburn, N. Y. vis ' 
Hower Milling Co., Danielsville, Pa. 
The Ryan-Correll Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
Penn Flour Company, Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Point Pleasant ‘Grocery Co., Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
McCue-Wright Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 
The Phillips-Thompson Co., Wilmington, Del. 
The Hoge & McDowell Co., Washington, D. C. 
Great Western Flour & Feed Co., Baltimore, Md. 
H. P. Cornell Co., Providence, R. I. tL 
L. A. Wright & Co., Boston, Mass. i 
Arthur Chapin Co., Bangor, Maine. ° 
Coburn Bros., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
John Mueller, Lockland and Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Clegg Bros., Youngstown, Ohio. 
The E. H. Frechtling Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
Bedford & Jones, Lima, Ohio. 
J.S. Wagner Flour Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
Lederer Flour & Grain Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wilson Grocery Co., Peoria, Til. 
. Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Decatur, Ill. 
D. Reik, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wilbur Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Northern Elevator Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
A. Pierre, Oconto, Wis. 
Morton L. Marks Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
Kellogg-Birge Co., Keokuk, Iowa. 
Benedict & Peek Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Tolerton & Warfield Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Scudders-Gale Grocer Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Valley Mercantile Co., Hamilton, Mont. 
Thomas Farley Co., Missoula, Mont. 
Benson, Carpenter & Co., Helena, Mont. 
Butte Potato & Produce Co., Butte, Mont. 








